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INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR: FOCUS 


Harry E. Salyards 


In building a collection, the most important word is 
FOCUS. Just as putting a coin under a 10-power glass 
heightens the mental image of that piece, bringing your 
particular focus to any mix of items for sale, will ensure 
the creation of a personally meaningful collection. By 
“meaningful,” I do not mean “investment grade” (or its 
latter-day spinoff, “Registry Set”). I mean an assembly 
of coins that reflects not merely the eye but the vision of 
its assembler. 


This is not a new concept. It has been addressed many 
times in these pages over the years. It is a concept that 
exists in the inevitable shadow of our personal eco- 
nomic realities. It has been suggested that, if you can- 
not afford to consider adding an item to your collection 
at least once a month, a reevaluation of your collect- 
ing goals may be in order. Similarly, numismatics can 
hardly function as a hobby—as a pleasant escape from 
life’s more troubling moments—if paying off your last 
purchase feels like scraping together a looming mort- 
gage payment. Focus involves a collecting goal in the 
context of available funds. 


It also involves an honest evaluation of how far along 
you are, with respect to your concept of “completion.” 
You alone can decide what constitutes completion, for 
this collection you envision—not the authors of spe- 
cialty references, nor the editors of the Redbook, nor the 
publishers of coin albums (bookshelf or virtual). A date 
set of large cents in any well-matched grade, for exam- 
ple, constitutes a worthy goal for completion. Set your 
goal, and keep it in focus. Realize that, as any collection 
nears completion, the last piece or two may take longer 
to find—or not, if you seek out the scarcer pieces first, as 
Craig Sholley suggests in his “Thoughts for the Begin- 
ner,” in this issue of Penny-Wise. If you locate the 1804 


for that large cent set early on, the 1805 can be picked 
up any time. If you do hit a wall with your primary col- 
lection, Craig suggests having a backup focus—some- 
thing that should be easier to find, and yet still part of a 
budding collection that you have in mind. These days, 
we see many articles encouraging collectors to consider 
items outside of their main interest, because “$100 goes 
a long way in such-and-such series.” Maybe it does; but 
unless that acquisition can be brought into focus, as part 
of a newly envisioned collection, it and the rest of its 
fellow “bargains” will remain just a scattershot accumu- 
lation of “stuff.” 


Collections are always more than the sum of their parts. 
Accumulations are not. Accumulations are, in fact, often 
much less than the sum of their parts. The same thing 
goes for remnants saved from disassembled collections. 
Divorced from the context in which they were acquired, 
even semi-key pieces, held back and later offered sepa- 
rately, tend to sell at a hefty discount. Orphans from the 
collection of which they were a part, they can no longer 
reflect the spirit of that collection—or the mind of its as- 
sembler. And the price realized commonly reflects this. 


I’m struck by these words that leap to mind, thinking 
about breaking up a collection: divorced and orphans. 
I sense that, subconsciously at least, our prized collec- 
tions assume an organic identity, and become a kind of 
family. Just as with our biological families, the time will 
come when they leave our “nest.” When that happens, 
just as with our children, our hope is that they will not 
become “odd lots,” metaphorically consigned to “the 
back of the catalog,” but will live on in new families— 
quite likely focused in very different ways from our 
own—but nevertheless, always in focus. 
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THE DOUBLE CHIN -A LIGHT SHINING INTO THE UNKNOWN 


John Hoskins 


I own a very interesting Sheldon 18b, with a lengthy 
history going back to the 1800s. The S-18b variety 
shares an obverse with the S-19a/b, and the reverse is 
shared with S-17a/b. For those not immediately con- 
versant with the “a” and “b” notations for the Sheldon 
17, 18 and 19 varieties, the “a” sub-variety has an edge 
with the single leaf pointing down, towards the reverse 
as it were, and the “b” sub-variety has an edge with the 
single pointing up. Together with the S-20a/b, these four 
varieties are the first of the 1794s — the “Heads of 1793”, 
and in the late 1800s were regarded as the Keys to the 
1794 large cents. 


At the time of the writing of the Frossard-Hays work 
on 1794s, Varieties of United States Cents of the Year 
1794, over 50 years prior to the Sheldon numbering sys- 
tem, collectors tracked and discussed varieties accord- 
ing to Maris numbers, as defined in the two editions of 
his work, “Varieties of the Copper Issues of the United 
States’ Mint in the Year 1794” published in 1869 and 
1870. In the first edition, Maris identified 39 different 
varieties of the 1794, and made some corrections/addi- 
tions and increased the number of 1794s to 43 in the 
second edition. Additional varieties joined the Maris 
numbering sequence in the subsequent decades, and 
Francis Doughty created his own system in 1890. Hays 
and Frossard saw a reason for creating a new numbering 
system to supersede Maris’, with the reasoning defined 
by Frossard in the preface to the new Frossard-Hays 
new work on 1794s: “But new varieties and combina- 
tions of dies have since been discovered both by himself 
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and others. His (Maris’) list, therefore, while good so far 
as it goes, is no longer in touch with the requirements 
of advanced collectors.” The Hays numbering system 
increased the number of 1794 varieties increased to 
56 (plus one known to Maris but not seen by Frossard- 
Hays, the Maris-48). 


The Sheldon-18b is also known as the Maris 52, the 
“Double Chin”, the Doughty 20 and 65 (a bit of quality 
control failure there), and the Hays 3. The S-18b subject 
of this paper is pedigreed to William W. Hays’ collection 
to at least as far back as 1893, where it appeared in a mi- 
nor role in the Frossard-Hays work Varieties of United 
States Cents of the Year 1794. Not sharp enough to star 
as 1794 Obverse #2 / #3, it filled in in the understudy 
role, being photographed as the 1794 Reverse #3 / #4 on 
the second plate from this important volume. The inclu- 
sion by Frossard of this piece on the plate as the reverse 
seems unusual, as the cent has reasonable sharpness but 
suffers from a minor plague of very tiny pits, scattered 
on both sides. 


This plate was personally arranged by Edouard 
Frossard so perhaps the coins with obverses pictured as 
Obverse #2 / #3 and Obverse #4 in their work had poor 
enough reverses that plating required a substitute coin. 
The exclusion of the obverse of the S-18b seems appro- 
priate, as the pitting was strongest on the upper obverse. 
Unfortunately, the 18b’s reverse plate was not carried 
forward to the 1910 reprint of this work by Thomas El- 
der and Ebenezer Gilbert, where in the Thomas Elder ar- 
rangement of coins for photography, a sharper specimen 
for the representative Reverse #3 / #4 was brought in. 
According to the preface written by Elder for the 1910 
edition, the new coin belonged to Mr. Gilbert. 


This is where my Sheldon 18b story begins. I have 
always had a fondness for history, pedigree and inter- 
esting stories, so when the 2018 EAC Sale catalog was 
released I focused on those pieces with a deep or star- 
crossed history. Lot 116, the S-18b plated in Frossard- 
Hays, jumped out at me immediately. I had a chance 
to review its look on the bourse prior to the sale but its 
appearance was only a minor consideration against its 
fascinating pedigree. I won the coin, took it home, and 
placed it adjacent to its photograph in the Frossard-Hays 
book. I could barely identify it from its unique marks 
- the plate in my copy can’t be called pristine - and I 
felt very pleased to now own a true piece of large cent 
history. 


Looking deeper into the known history of my new 
copper, I tried to tease out more information from the 
pedigree. The EAC sale noted, “Ex William W. Hays 
1900; Charles Steigerwalt 1906; Charles Zug; Hays 
Phelps Sale by Lyman Low 3/7/1907, Lot 3; Stearns; 
Unknown; Kreisberg (privately); Philip Van Cleave, 
Kagin’s 1/30/1986:5021; Corrado Romano (Worthy 
Coin Co.); Stack’s 6/16/1987:1116; David Palmer 1996; 
Chuck Heck; Goldberg’s 2/2017, Lot 240.” Considered 
against the typical pedigree, that is a lot of information 
on one coin, but an interesting thing occurs when a lot 
of information is available — it tends to make finding 
additional information relatively easier. The focus of the 
hunt for more information zeroed in on that “unknown” 
portion of the pedigree, going from 1907 to somewhere 
in the 1970s or 1980s. 


I already had the Frossard-Hays work and its 1893 
photo. The Charles Steigerwalt collection, and the coin’s 
1906 transfer to Charles Zug, didn’t have much detail. 
The next entry in the pedigree, the Lyman Low auction 
sale, proved far more fruitful. The Newman Numismatic 
Portal (NNP) https://nnp.wustl.edu/library/bookauthors 
generally provides very valuable information on numis- 
matic people, catalogs and books, and contained scans 
of every page of the Low sale. Steigerwalt was a well- 
known coin dealer at the time, and as stated in the Low 
1907 catalog’s forward, “The public sale of the Hays- 
Phelps Cabinet of United States Cents of 1794 is cer- 
tainly one of unusual importance, inasmuch as it offers 
the first complete collection of the series ever formed 
and comprises all the varieties recognized under the 
Hays system of arrangement.” Later, “The foundation 
of this collection was laid in the “eighties” by the late 
W. W. Hays, who drew together a large number of these 
pieces.” The first link was much more solid now, as this 
documentation shows that much of the Hays 1794 col- 
lection, if not all of it, passed as a whole to Steigerwalt 
near to or just after Hays’ death in 1899. 





Steigerwalt afterwards purchased the collection of 
Henry Phelps in a similar manner, and then sold the 
whole package to Charles G. Zug, with some interim 
upgrades to many pieces: “Mr. Steigerwalt...brought it 
to any even higher state of perfection” according to the 
Low catalog. However, the relatively low-grade S-18b 
remained in the collection as it was passed intact to Zug 
in 1906. Steigerwalt lived until at least 1912 but was 
conducting auctions until 1910 and issuing FPL’s until 
1911, so the nature of the transfer to Zug cannot be in- 
ferred, and I could locate no new information. 


Good fortune and Lyman Low’s meticulous detailing 
of the initial lots in the March 7, 1907 catalog provided 


solid detail of the coins’ defining characteristics, and 
assisted greatly in this pedigree inquiry, providing sub- 
stantial evidence allowing them to be matched to future 
transactions and auctions. The first three lots: 


Lot 1, “Head strongly resembling the 1793 Liberty 
cap. Very good; several obv. edge dents and 3 on 
rev.” (Hold onto that bit of information, because it 
will be important later!) 





Lot 2, “Double chin. Extremely fine; a dark brown.” 


Lot 3, “Double chin. Second reverse. The N in 
CENTS has the ceriphs on the right of the base as 
well as on the left and top. Very good; somewhat 
pitted by corrosion.” 


Lot 1 appears to be one of the Hays 1-4 varieties, 
matching the Head of 1793, but was not in decent 
enough condition to allow Low or Zug to specify the ex- 
act variety (yet!). Lot 2 and 3 are both Maris 52 “Double 
Chin”, which make them Hays 3 (first reverse — Sheldon 
19) or Hays 4 (second reverse — Sheldon 18). This is 
good news, ensuring that the pedigree of the S-18b un- 
der review here matches with the descriptions, but the 
further description of Lot 3 nails 1t down emphatically: 
“Very good; somewhat pitted by corrosion.” A further 
conclusion to consider is that either Steigerwalt or Zug 
may have tried to upgrade the “very good” original Dou- 
ble Chin (Lot 3) in their collection with an “extremely 
fine” Double Chin improvement (Lot 2), but realized the 
reverses were different. This conclusion is worth con- 
sidering given the public history both collectors had for 
improving their collections at every opportunity. For a 
collector like this, there is generally no reason to keep a 
“very good ... pitted” coin unless a better version of the 
variety can’t be found. 


The next owner, and presumably the purchaser at the 
Low sale, is “Stearns.” Charles H. Stearns was a promi- 
nent collector and Massachusetts colonial silver expert 
at about that time but is not included in the NNP. More 
digging needed. Abner Kreisberg is almost certainly the 
Kreisberg listed in the pedigree. He was a partner in Nu- 
mismatic Galleries with Abe Kosoff up to 1954 and then 
with Hans Schulman through 1967, until his death in 
1971. He obtained the S-18b in a private transaction, 
but from whom? More searching needed. Philip Van 
Cleave likely obtained the cent from Kreisberg prior to 
his death in 1971, but when? More research needed. At 
this point in the coin’s history, the future path it took 
through various owners’ hands is fairly well understood 
and tracked, but there 1s such a big gap between Stea- 
rs and Kreisberg, with no obvious links to help begin 
the research. I wasn’t disappointed about this fact, given 





how much I had learned about the wonderful piece now 
in my collection, but I wish I knew more. 


Fast-forward to late 2018, and the announcement of 
the Neiswinter-Trollan sale by Goldberg’s. I perused the 
catalog in the same manner as I always do, trying to pick 
out pieces that weren’t yet in my collection but had a 
good story. Needless to say, there were a lot of them to 
choose from! I wasn’t far into my initial review of the 
offerings when I was struck silent by the data listed by 
the Sheldon 20b: 


Ex William W. Hays 1900-Charles Steigerwalt 
1906-Charles Zug, Lyman H. Low 3/7/1907:1-C. H. 
Stearns, Mayflower 12/2/1966:298-Alfred Bonard, 
Abner Kreisberg 1967-Philip Van Cleave, Kagin’s 
1/30/1986:5024-Darwin B. Palmer 1990-Jim Neis- 
winter Collection (includes two old collection enve- 
lopes and the Van Cleave lot ticket). 


That history looked very familiar to me, with match- 
ing detail on both sides of my “unknown” period! The 
Mayflower Auctions firm wasn’t listed in the NNP, but 
on that front I had an advantage — I have all of their 
catalogs on my shelf (a special thank you to David and 
Maria Fanning!). In fact, in the run of 30 catalogs from 
1956 through 1976, only one of them has a special cover 
(Note: ten years later, as a last hurrah, Mayflower did a 
special 31* catalog, “The Phoenix Sale” in 1986). The 
one with the special cover was the Stearns Collection, 
sold by Mayflower Coin Auctions, Inc., on December 
2-3, 1966. I suppose they knew they had something spe- 
cial in their hands for that auction. Again, the foreword 
to the auction catalog proved valuable. “The collection 
was formed by Mr. C. H. Stearns of Wakefield, Mass 
primarily...during the 1880s and 1890s...(a)mong Mr. 
Stearns’ contemporaries and advisors were the histori- 
cally significant names of Mickley, Parmalee, Crosby 
and Appleton.” 


Appleton was of particular significance and linked 
back to the NNP portal entry for Charles Steigerwalt. 
The Steigerwalt biography contained some details on 
his auction sales: “One of the best was the collection of 
William S. Appleton May 21-22, 1907.” Harry Salyards 
kindly provided some information on the Stearns family 


tree from https://www.ancestry.com/ and https://www. 
genealogybank.com/ which dovetailed with information 


on Al Boka’s http://www.1794largecents.com/1794/ 
bios.htm_ biography pages, which showed that Charles 
H. Stearns, the prominent Maasachusetts silver expert, 
died in 1904 and passed on his collection to his son, 
Clinton H. Stearns, who continued to add to the collec- 
tion. 


It seemed apparent that Clinton Stearns, who was the 
next owner listed after the Low auction in 1907, was 
likely the purchaser at the 1907 Low auction given the 
timeframe of the Stearns’ family collecting, his father’s 
closeness to Appleton and the fact that Appleton’s col- 
lection was auctioned by Steigerwalt just two months 
after the Low sale. This link is not absolute but these 
contemporaneous relationships along with the known 
data on the pedigree are all solid evidence to support 
that conclusion. Going back to the Mayflower catalog, 
“The collection then passed through two generations of 
the Stearns family ending with Mr. George M. Stearns, 
the grandson of the original owner.” I will note here that 
the most important part of the Mayflower auction was 
the Massachusetts silver, so the phrasing here is accu- 
rate, even though the coins I am concerned with were 
purchased by the second generation of the Stearns fam- 
ily. Subsequently, George M. Stearns’ death in 1965 
precipitated the sale of the family legacy through May- 
flower Auctions on December 2™ and 3", 1966. 


The likelihood that my Sheldon 18b and the Sheldon 
20b currently owned by Jim Neiswinter both passed 
through the hands of the same owners from C.H. Stearns 
through Kreisberg is fairly high at this point but will be 
more definitive if the entries in the Mayflower auction 
catalog provide positive confirmation that both coins 
were present in the sale. 








In the Mayflower auction catalog, not only does 
Lot 298 clearly describe the coin pictured in the cur- 
rent Goldberg sale, “Obverse...a number of edge dents 
which do not detract...” and, “Reverse...with minor 
edge dents”, but the coin is plated and the edge dents 
line up perfectly with the Goldberg photos. With the 
pedigree for the S-20b confirmed as matching the source 
catalog from 1966, what about the S-18b? Does it have 
an entry in the 1966 Mayflower catalog also, one that 
will link the two coins and their before and after pedi- 
gree inextricably? 





I turned to the previous page, where Lot 297, unfortu- 
nately not plated, clearly stated, “1794, S-18b Head of 
1793, double chin. Pleasing glossy fine, medium brown. 
A few small areas of very light pitting. Attractive and 
rare.” Given the other supporting information, this is 
proof enough that my S-18b crossed the auction block 
from the Stearns’ family collection to the new owner on 
December 2, 1966! 


If they both were sold in consecutive lots at the May- 
flower sale, and the S-20b was next owned by “Alfred 
Bonard” prior to Abner Kreisberg (1967) to Philip Van 
Cleave, and the S-18b in my own hands ended up (pri- 


vately) with Abner Kreisberg and then to Philip Van 
Cleave, it is within reason to presume that they were 
transferred together by Alfred Bonard after purchase 
to Kreisberg and thence to Van Cleave. Given the link 
between the two that stretched nearly 70 years into the 
past and through Van Cleave’s collection into the future, 
it makes sense to presume these two Heads of 1793 
traveled together for this period until they were finally 
separated at the Kagin’s 1986 auction. 86 years together, 
through eight separate owners — a very remarkable jour- 
ney. 


The investigation and discovery of new information 
on the pedigree of my Sheldon 18b Double Chin was 
truly a wonderful experience. A fortuitous pedigree list- 
ed in a long-anticipated auction sparked a provenance 
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comparison to my own collection and led me on a fas- 
cinating and completely unexpected trip, and also gave 
me additional insight into how early 20" century collec- 
tors transferred ownership of their large cents. For me, a 
light shining into the unknown. 


The updated S-18b pedigree: 


Ex William W. Hays 1900; Charles Steigerwalt 1906; 
Charles Zug; Hays Phelps Sale by Lyman Low 3/7/1907, 
Lot 3; (presumed) Clinton H. Stearns; George M. Stea- 
rns; Mayflower 1966/12/02 Lot 297; Alfred Bonard(?): 
Abner Kreisberg (privately, 1967?); Philip Van Cleave; 
Kagins 1/30/1986:5021; Corrado Romano (Worthy 
Coin Co.); Stacks 6/16/1987: 1116; David Palmer 1996; 
Charles F. Heck; Goldberg s February, 2017, Lot 240; 
Walter J. Husak; EAC May, 2018 Lot 116 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY ELECTROTYPES — THE COLLECTIBLE COUNTERFEITS 


Craig Sholley 


From the early 1840s, when they first became avail- 
able, until 1885, when the government began seizing 
electrotypes of Federal coinage as counterfeits, they 
were nearly as popular as the real pieces. It’s very easy 
to understand why. Well-made electrotypes are nearly 
indistinguishable from the genuine article, so they of- 
fered museums and wealthy collectors the ability to dis- 
play inexpensive copies rather than risk the loss of or 
damage to rare pieces, and the less well off could easily 
afford an example of an otherwise unattainable coin or 
medal. 


Sadly, the past popularity of these pieces has not trans- 


ferred to this day, and most present-day collectors view 
electrotypes with little more than a passing curiosity. 
Hopefully, a discussion of history of these pieces along 
with the technical and artistic skills required to create 
electrotypes will rekindle collector interest in these rath- 
er stunning numismatic replicas. 


A New Process Creates A New Collectible 


In October of 1838, the German-Russian engineer, 
Moritz Jacobi, published a paper in the Annals of the 
Russian Royal Academy of the Sciences describing a 
process he had developed for electrically depositing 
copper on a mold. While Jacobi primarily envisioned 


his process as a means to create inexpensive and du- 
rable printing plates from original copper engravings or 
woodcuts, he also noted that it was capable of producing 
a solid metal copy in any desired form, including coins, 
medals, busts, and statues. 


Briefly, Jacobi’s process entailed creating a mold of 
the object to be copied, either casting in plaster or im- 
pressing the object into a block of wax. Because the pro- 
cess required immersing the mold in a solution of water 
and copper sulfate, Jacobi recommended wax molds, 
since they were already waterproof and therefore did not 
have to be sealed. In particular, he recommended sterine 
(e.g., stearin, a hard waxy by-product of making tallow) 
for its durability. 


The mold was then coated with a fine dusting of 
graphite to provide electrical conductivity, with Jacobi 
noting that care must be taken to fully coat the mold 
while removing any excess that might obscure the de- 
tails of the object. A thin foil of metal, either copper or 
lead, was then placed around the outside of the mold, 
ensuring that it was crimped to make continuous contact 
with the graphite coating, with a wire was then soldered 
to the foil to provide the electrical connection. 


The mold was then placed, along with a plate of pure 
copper, in a waterproof container filled with a solution 
of copper sulfate. The copper plate was then connected 
to the anode of a zinc-acid battery, with the mold con- 
nected to the cathode, completing the circuit. As the 
electricity flowed, copper was dissolved from the cop- 
per plate and deposited on the mold, creating the elec- 
trotype (see illustration). 


Depending on the size of the mold and the number of 
battery cells used, the electrotype would be completed 
in a couple hours to a couple days. As those who made 
copies of coins and medals would quickly discover, 
slower was better for producing the best copies and 
avoiding defects. 





Electrotyping Cell, courtesy Wikimedia Commons 


Since electrotyping could only reproduce the surface 
of an object, coins and medals were reproduced by creat- 
ing separate molds of the obverse and reverse, and then 
using the process to deposit a thin layer of copper on 
each. Molds were made so that there was a bit of extra 
copper “flash” about the edge to ensure a good copy of 
the edge. The copper “shells” were then removed from 
the molds, the “flash” trimmed off. 


Electrotypes of coins and medals were originally in- 
tended as display pieces only, and typically for muse- 
ums, so early manuals suggested mounting the individu- 
al shells to cardboard holders or, if a solid-looking piece 
was desired, gluing cardboard into the shells and then 
gluing the two halves together. 


However, collectors wanted a piece that looked and 
felt like a coin or medal and those making electrotypes 
quickly figured out a method, which was a modification 
of the process used to fill electrotype printing plates 
with lead so that they would hold up in a printing press. 


“Backing” an electrotype with lead entailed more than 
simply pouring lead into the shell, since lead and high- 
lead alloys will not readily bond to copper. So, the inside 
of the copper shell had to first be tinned with solder by 
fluxing the inside surface to ensure bonding, by placing 
a disc of thin solder sheet inside, and then heating the 
shell until the solder flowed, brushing to ensure a good, 
even coat. 


The tinned shells were then filled with lead or, more 
likely, a 90 to 95% lead and tin solder, which melted at 
a good bit lower temperature than pure lead, making it a 
bit easier to handle. Once filled, the lead backing in each 
half was filed level or slightly concave, a small disc of 
common 60/40 tin-lead solder placed on one half and 
the other half then placed on top in the proper orienta- 
tion with the edges aligned. 


The shells were then placed on an iron plate heated 
by a gas burner or in a controlled oven and allowed to 
heat until the solder disc melted, joining the two halves. 
Since the solder melted at a much lower temperature 
than the lead backing, the halves were joined without 
melting the backing. 


The resulting piece looked and felt like a real coin or 
medal and was barely distinguishable from the real item, 
except for the seam around the edge. The piece could 
left bright copper or be toned, bronzed, or plated with 
silver or gold, as required. Yes, the manuals of the time 
even had instructions for those processes. They really 
had no shame. 


Honest electrotypers left the seam mostly visible as 


there was no intention to deceive. However, the seam 
could be fully hidden by masking all but the edge with 
wax or varnish and placing the piece back into the elec- 
trotyping cell and plating additional copper on to the 
edge. Properly done, this “electro-joining” process, as it 
was called, could completely hide the seam. 


There are quite a few electrotypes with the seam so 
carefully hidden it is virtually impossible to see even 
using a stereo microscope, and there are copies of circu- 
lated coins with the edge tooled to simulate circulation 
marks. While it’s difficult to say if the copies of higher 
grade coins and medals were made with the intent to de- 
ceive, obviously those with simulated circulation marks 
certainly were. 


The First U.S. Electrotypes 


The first electrotype we can document as being pro- 
duced in the U.S. was made at the Mint by Franklin 
Peale in early 1840. The piece is a copy of the cast iron 
pattern used to create the obverse die of the Franklin 
Institute/Scott Premium award medal, Julian AM-19. 
Approximately 5 34 inches in diameter, it contains the 
bust of Franklin with a legend, “EXECUTED BY THE 
GALVANIC PROCESS OF JACOBI BY FRANKLIN 
PEALE 1840.” 


A February 15, 1840 letter from Director of the Mint 
Robert Patterson to Secretary of the Treasury Levi 
Woodbury noting the new electrotype process, and en- 
closing two examples, shows that the Franklin plaque 
was created in late January or early February. 





Franklin Electrotype Plaque, courtesy Tony 
Terranova 


The next documented production of electrotypes in 
the U.S. comes from Eckfeldt and DuBois’ June 1842 
Manual of Gold and Silver Coins of All Nations; the 
plates in that work being produced from electrotypes of 
coins in the Mint Cabinet. 


And, in August of the same year, Daniel Davis, Jr. of 
Boston published his treatise, Davis's Manual of Mag- 
netism, which contained the first detailed instructions 
for producing electrotypes of coins and medals. Thus, 
the process had become quite widespread in a remark- 
ably short time. 


A Minor Change Results in Mass Production 


Had the electrotyping of medals and coins remained 
limited to the use of wax molds, it is quite unlikely that 
the copying would have reached the proportions it did. 
While impressing in wax certainly produced a very de- 
tailed mold, it was not the most durable material and 
manuals of the day noted that the wax sometimes stuck 
to the electrotype and had to be removed by brushing 
the replica with kerosene. The electrotype was fine, of 
course, but this obviously left the mold defective and 
unable to be reused. 


Additionally, the need to coat the wax with graphite 
in order to make it conductive introduced other prob- 
lems, chiefly that of too little or too much graphite. If 
too little were used, the resulting copy would have voids 
where the copper did not deposit and if too much were 
used, details were obscured and there would be lumps 
and “bridging” of the copper deposit over fine details 
and around lettering. In fact, the aforementioned electro 
produced by Peale showed exactly this sort of defect, 
with quite a few lumps about the letters of the legend. 


Fortunately, or unfortunately as the case may be, de- 
pending upon how one feels about extremely accurate 
counterfeits, once others began experimenting with Ja- 
cobi’s process, improvements were discovered in very 
short order and reported in the various scientific and me- 
chanical journals of the day. 


Not surprisingly, the growing interest this new pro- 
cess, especially for copying coins and medals, was not 
lost on equipment manufacturers and they quickly pub- 
lished step-by-step electrotyping “manuals.” In reality, 
these were little more than detailed counterfeiting hand- 
books as they exclusively discussed the processes for 
making very detailed molds of coins and medals, along 
with offering all of the equipment necessary for counter- 
feiting at home for fun and profit! A British manual even 
offered pre-made molds of a popular medal series which 
were said to be “so perfect that they produce Electro- 
types quite equal in beauty and perfection to the origi- 


nal medals.” 


The first such reference was published by Charles 
Walker of London in 1841, and an American device 
manufacturer, David Davis Jr. of Boston, followed with 
his own “manual” in 1842. Both Walker and Davis rec- 
ommended a significant improvement to Jacobi’s origi- 
nal process — the use of a fusible metal alloy containing 
eight parts bismuth, five parts lead, and three parts tin 
instead of wax for the molds. 


Fusible metals have all of the properties of a metal — 
they’re fairly strong, rigid, and conduct electricity. How- 
ever, unlike most metals, fusible metals melt at very low 
temperatures, around the boiling point of water, hence 
the name. Furthermore, they do not readily bond to other 
metals, especially copper, gold, or silver. In sum, they’re 
the perfect mold material for making electrotypes, elim- 
inating all of the negatives associated with wax molds. 


To make a mold, the alloy was heated just to the melt- 
ing point in an iron ladle, poured into a marble, porce- 
lain, or earthenware dish, allowed to cool until nearly 
solid, care being taken to scrape any oxide from the sur- 
face, and the medal or coin then firmly impressed into 
the alloy. Finally, a wire was soldered to the edge for 
use. 


The only drawback to fusible metal molds was the tin 
in the alloy tended to leach from the surface for the first 
one or two copies, leaving them with a silvery surface. 
However, this proved to be not much of a hindrance as 
electrotypers simply reserved those pieces to make ad- 
ditional molds as necessary. The mass production of ex- 
tremely accurate “replicas” was thus born. 


It is difficult to tell the level of trade in electrotypes 
prior to the late 1850s as there were no coin-specific 
publications or auctions, and there is no mention of 
these copies in the general newspapers or periodicals 
of the day. However, since the earliest coin dealer fixed 
price lists and coin auction catalogs regularly featured 
electrotypes of coins and medals, the trade was obvi- 
ously already well established. 





By the 1860s, coin auctions regularly featured elec- 
trotypes of coins and medals in significant numbers. 
W. Ellliot Woodward’s 1863 priced catalog of his re- 
cent auction sales listed 86 electrotypes from 10 cents to 
$1.50. And, in Daniel Scott & Co.’s January 1867 sale, 
50 electrotypes were sold for 10 to 50 cents each. While 
that sounds cheap, the prices were about 5 to 10% the 
price of a genuine coin. Not bad for a copy. 


Edouard Frossard’s commentary on page 41 of his 
1879 Monograph of United States Cents and Half Cents 
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neatly summarizes the predominant view of electro- 
types at the time: “The practice of copying rare issues 
of the United States Mint ought to be discouraged, and, 
if possible, prevented by the Mint authorities and the 
Numismatic Societies of the country. The only admis- 
sible copies are electrotypes or casts—these have all the 
advantage of deceiving no one, of being attainable by 
all, of being exact fac similes of the originals, admirably 
adapted to the purpose of study or illustration, when, as 
is frequently the case, the originals on account of excep- 
tional rarity are beyond the reach of most...” 


Of course, not everyone was pleased about the mass 
copying of rare coins and medals. An early collector 
comment in the March 1867 issue of the American Jour- 
nal of Numismatics offered a rather vigorous defense of 
the practice summing up the subject quite nicely: “elec- 
trotypes seem destined, as long as time shall endure, to 
have a certain class of enemies, who “willy nilly,” will 
oppose their production, and without producing one 
solitary reason, that will stand for a moment, in support 
of their wholesale condemnation, but hugging the one 
idea that they possess, will fight it out on the wrong side 
of that line. If the argument held good that an electro- 
type injured the value of a rare coin thus duplicated, the 
same line of reasoning would hold good in respect to 
engravings or models. ” 


Electrotype Era Comes to an Abrupt End 


The April 1886 issue of the American Journal of Nu- 
mismatics contained a rather shocking article entitled 
“Government Seizures” in which it was stated that, “Ar 
a number of the recent Coin Sales we have noticed that 
electrotypes of the early Cents, as well as some others 
of the rarer Government issues, have been summarily 
confiscated by officers of the U. S. Secret Service. These 
copies were never made for circulation, and can hardly 
be regarded as counterfeits, it being clearly evident to 
every coin dealer and collector what they are. Some of 
the earliest attempts at reproduction of this kind were 
perhaps intended to deceive, but this is not the case with 
most of those seized by the Government who confiscated 
them under a different clause from that which applies to 
counterfeits.” 


The article went on to note, “In connection with this, 
we notice that with the cooperation of the United States 
district attorney at Philadelphia, the chief of the Secret 
Service of the Treasury Department recently broke up 
a company of counterfeiters in Philadelphia, who have 
made a business of manufacturing fac similes of rare old 
coins of various nationalities, ancient and modern. They 
are said to have got good prices for them from amateur 


numismatists, through their agents all over the country. 
They had some 4000 designs. In as much as it was their 
first offence, and they did not debauch the currency, they 
were only punished by the confiscation of their designs, 
materials, etc., and a threat of prosecution should they 
repeat the offence.” 


A clipping from a Boston newspaper published in the 
July 1887 issue of the Journal suggests that the initial 
target of the investigation was not electrotypes. Rather, 
it appears they got caught in the crossfire of Director 
of the Mint James Kimball’s war on the surreptitious 
restrikes Henry Linderman, A. Loudon Snowden, and 
Oliver Bosbyshell had peddled to collectors during their 
time in office: 


“The sudden death of Captain Hall by a bullet acci- 
dentally fired from a pistol in the hands of his wife, says 
the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Dispatch, cut short an extremely 
interesting investigation which Captain Hall, as head 
of the Secret Service of the United States in the West, 
was making into the counterfeiting of antiquated Coins 
for the collections of coin enthusiasts. His attention was 
first drawn to the subject some years ago at an auction 
of valuable coins in Philadelphia. In the collection was 
a silver dollar of the issue of 1804. This piece was ex- 
ceedingly rare, only six of them being turned out before 
the issue was recalled. Captain Hall examined the coin, 
questioned at once its genuineness, and took it over to 
the Mint for a certificate of issue. It was found to be a 
counterfeit. Under the action of acids which were ap- 
plied, slight traces of a lighter metal were discovered, 
marking a complete square at the base of the figure “4” 
of the “ 1804,” and a further expert analysis disclosed 
the fact of its being a modified dollar of 1806, of which 
issue there are many; the “6” had been drilled out and 
the opening plugged with a “4” taken from some other 
issue. The coin had been treated to corrosive acid to give 
it the old and worn look. A change came over the clear 
sky of the numismatists, and each hurried to his cabinet 
in search of evidence of the existence of this skeleton 
which had been galvanized so suddenly into life. These 
investigations revealed fraud of this nature, and of no 
small proportions. There were, for example, 127 of the 
dollars of 1804, despite the fact that only six had been 
issued. Other coin by the multitude had been duplicated 
by modern means. ” 


Since the Mint had been under the auspices of the 
Treasury since 1875, it may well be that Kimball had 
asked the Secret Service, which was also under the Trea- 
sury, to keep an eye out for 1804 dollars and the like, or 
it may be that someone alerted Kimball or the Secret 
Service. Whatever the case may be, Kimball was on the 
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warpath to get these pieces off the market and with elec- 
trotypes being made by the same group counterfeiting 
the 1804 dollars, they simply got caught-up in the ensu- 
ing investigation. 


[It is also interesting to note the misconceptions about 
the 1804 dollars. They were not “recalled,” they were 
mistakenly dated presentation pieces and, of course, 
there is no such thing as an 1806 dollar. Rather, as noted 
in Newman and Bressett’s book on 1804 dollars, some 
fakes were made by altering 1806 half dollars. In an in- 
troductory paragraph, the editors of the AJN did note 
that the clipping contained several inaccuracies. ] 


The effect of these seizures was chilling and effective- 
ly ended the freewheeling trade in electrotypes of U.S. 
coins. Electrotypes of medals, ancients, some foreign, 
colonial, and state coinage continued to be offered, but 
those of U.S. federal issues disappeared from auctions 
and dealer price lists. 





The U.S. government delivered a final coup de grace 
to electrotyping with the coinage act of February 10, 
1891 by criminalizing the possession of molds of U.S. 
or foreign coins. The penalty of a mold of any U.S. coin 
was a fine of up to $5000 and up to ten years imprison- 
ment at hard labor and the penalty of a mold of any for- 
eign coin was a fine of up to $2000 and up to five years 
at hard labor. And that was the end of the electrotype 
craze. 


Aside from chasing electrotypes from the market- 
place, the seizures and the subsequent coinage law had 
many in the numismatic field scrambling for cover. For 
example, in the previously quoted notice in April 1886 
issue of the American Journal of Numismatics on elec- 
trotypes being seized by the Secret Service, the editors 
went on to state, “...we think on the whole that both 
dealers and collectors will be glad at the stand taken, 
and thankful that no more of these copies are to be per- 
mitted.” 





The journal had, for the prior 19 years, published col- 
lector recollections of the beautiful copies they had seen 
and reported auction prices for all sorts of electrotypes, 
including rare U.S. coins, with nary a peep. Yet, as soon 
as the government cracked down, they suddenly became 
all ethical and thankful that these terrible pieces were 
finally prohibited! 


Then, in the July 1895 issue of the American Journal 
of Numismatics, Lyman Low (who was by then one of 
the editors) went on a six and a half page screeching 
tirade entitled “Some Observations Upon The Counter- 
feiting of Coins And Medals,” in which he decried all 
counterfeits, including electrotypes, calling for their de- 


struction, and concluding that, “As a Society with ‘Nu- 
mismatics’ inscribed upon our banner, it is fitting that 
we should take our place in the front rank in maintain- 
ing these sentiments. Let us plant ourselves firmly then, 
and discountenance everything in the nature of a numis- 
matic fraud or cheat. I claim that this is our duty and 
privilege; and that the purity and dignity of the science 
demand it.” 


This is the same Lyman Low who had offered all sorts 
of electrotypes in his early auctions and was one of 
those, along with Levick, who had electrotypes seized 
from their auctions. 


After the initial 1886 seizure, Low continued to offer 
electrotypes of medals and foreign coins in his own auc- 
tions through 1887, when he went bankrupt following 
the seizure of the aluminum patterns from his auction of 
Henry Linderman’s collection. He then went to work for 
the Scott Stamp and Coin Company as manager of their 
coin department to pay off his debts. 


Perhaps Low did have some sort of “moral conver- 
sion,” as he did not offer electrotypes when he went 
back into business for himself in 1896. However, his 
newfound moral stand didn’t last once “the heat was 
off.” But then, of course, neither did anyone else’s. 


A Small Revival 


By the early 1900s, apparently hoping that the “gov- 
ernment heat” had died down, dealers began slowly 
leaking electrotypes of U.S. coins back into the auction 
market. The first sale found so far is an April 13, 1906 
St. Louis Stamp and Coin auction, which offered noth- 
ing less than an electrotype 1804 dollar! If you’re going 
to “test the waters,” why not start at the top? In 1908, the 
same company offered an 1804 cent electrotype. 


Electrotypes of U.S. coins continued to appear at auc- 
tion sporadically from that point on, with one of the 


largest offerings being from none other than Lyman 
Low, whose April 23, 1919 auction contained a run of 
fourteen electrotype half cents, 1793 to 1852, which he 
described as “Beautiful electrotypes from uncirculated 
specimens, those after 1836 may be classed as proofs. I 
believe they were made by Crosby and have yet to meet 
their equal.” 


Claiming that he did so “reluctantly,” he also offered 
40 other cast, struck, and electrotype replicas of various 
ancient and colonial coins because the pieces “still re- 
tain an unresistable charm and an admiration for their 
artistic beauty” and collectors should have the opportu- 
nity to enjoy them. 





Talk about a “double-back flip-flop in the disingenu- 
ous position,” Low proffered every single type of rep- 
lica, excepting restrikes, that he had so forcefully railed 
against in his 1895 diatribe. Apparently, “with the heat 
off,” he figured that moral outrage was all fine and dan- 
dy, but it didn’t help pay the bills. 


Despite the reacceptance of electrotypes in the auction 
market, the American Journal of Numismatics did not 
follow suit. Gone were the glowing collector recollec- 
tions of such pieces and auction prices realized; hence- 
forth they treated electrotypes pretty much like the pro- 
verbial red-headed step child. 








Other publications such as The Numismatist did 
publish articles discussing electrotypes and occasion- 
ally noted auction sales. However, heyday of electro- 
types was over and gradually they became viewed as 
little more than curiosities or outright counterfeits with 
articles from the 1950s on largely devoted to warning 
collectors against them and how to identify them. As a 
result, these pieces largely became the province of ad- 
vanced numismatists, and remain that way to this day. 
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eBay and Large Cent Mintage 


Jack Conour 


In the past, eBay has been used as a tool in the study 
of Large Cent survival, availability, and other analyses. 
Just how does occurrence on eBay compare to the mint- 
age of Large Cents? Does it reflect the historical record, 
or is it just a miscellaneous assemblage of coins being 
offered for sale to the public? Correlation to the histori- 
cal record would bolster its use as an analytical tool and 
provide confidence in any results thereby derived. 


During some recent work, I came across some eBay 
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census data taken by Dennis Fuoss in 2006. I asked him 
for the raw data which he provided. I had a previous set 
of eBay census data from 2015. I then conducted anoth- 
er survey in late October 2018. Thus, we now have three 
studies at widely varying times to compare to Large 
Cent mintages. The databases used included several 
thousand coins for each census and are detailed below: 





The historical comparison base (Mintage) was deter- 
mined by date and calculating its percentage of total 


1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 


1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 


1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 


1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 


Mintage 
110,512 
918,521 
538,500 
473,200 
897,510 

1,841,745 
42,540 

2,822,175 

1,362,837 

3,435,100 

3,131,691 

96,500 
941,116 
348,000 
829,221 


1,007,000 
222,867 
1,458,500 
218,025 
1,075,500 
418,000 
357,830 


Mintage 
2,820,982 
3,948,400 
3,167,000 
2,671,000 
4,407,550 
389,000 
2,072,339 
855,730 
1,262,000 
1,461,100 
1,517,425 
2,357,732 
2,260,624 
1,414,500 
1,711,500 
3,359,260 
2,362,000 
2,739,000 
1,855,100 
3,878,400 
2,111,000 
5,558,300 
6,370,200 
3,128,661 


2,462,700 
1,597,367 
2,383,390 
2,425,342 
2,398,752 
3,894,804 
4,120,800 
6,183,669 
6,415,799 
4,178,500 
4,426,844 
9,889,707 
5,063,094 
6,641,131 
4,236,156 
1,574,829 
2,690,463 
333,546 


ebay Pieces 
Fuoss 
56 
201 


120 
33 
170 
61 
130 


Fuoss 
128 
236 
202 
156 
128 
88 
130 
57 
72 
91 
136 
167 
123 
74 
83 
146 
73 
153 
106 
130 
92 
337 
405 
164 


148 
66 
108 
133 
120 
231 
244 
338 
336 
200 
256 
618 
348 
529 
349 
185 
273 
69 


"15-16 
105 
366 


"15-"16 
228 
507 
398 
296 
292 
104 
327 

67 
101 
184 
321 
360 
352 
173 
159 
432 
171 
330 
111 
302 
212 
688 
942 
174 


247 
127 
233 
232 
231 
523 
502 
813 
1017 
609 
577 
1397 
848 
1215 
744 
339 
499 
177 


2018 
298 
1175 
365 
512 
515 
1220 
42 
889 
560 
1759 
2124 
103 
377 
169 
753 


362 
186 
805 
218 
801 
257 
661 


2018 
613 
1344 
1148 
989 
934 
386 
1043 
323 
470 
611 
1017 
1432 
981 
683 
583 
1445 
574 
1087 
544 
1200 
643 
2119 
2885 
1109 


815 
558 
840 
932 
979 
1634 
1713 
2657 
2824 
1687 
1685 
4105 
2462 
3437 
2217 
981 
1480 
522 


Mintage 
0.07% 
0.59% 
0.35% 
0.30% 
0.58% 
1.18% 
0.03% 
1.81% 
0.87% 
2.20% 
2.01% 
0.06% 
0.60% 
0.22% 
0.53% 


0.65% 
0.14% 
0.93% 
0.14% 
0.69% 
0.27% 
0.23% 


Mintage 
1.81% 
2.53% 
2.03% 
1.71% 
2.82% 
0.25% 
1.33% 
0.55% 
0.81% 
0.94% 
0.97% 
1.51% 
1.45% 
0.91% 
1.10% 
2.15% 
1.51% 
1.75% 
1.19% 
2.45% 
1.35% 
3.56% 
4.08% 
2.00% 


1.58% 
1.02% 
1.53% 
1.55% 
1.54% 
1.85% 
2.64% 
3.96% 
4.11% 
2.68% 
2.84% 
6.34% 
3.24% 
4.25% 
2.71% 
1.01% 
1.72% 
0.21% 
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FUOSS 
2006 
0.55% 
1.97% 
0.88% 
0.60% 
0.73% 
1.86% 
0.06% 
0.80% 
1.18% 
2.09% 
2.66% 
0.10% 
0.69% 
0.36% 
1.13% 


0.48% 
0.24% 
1.17% 
0.32% 
1.66% 
0.60% 
1.27% 


2006 
1.25% 
2.31% 
1.98% 
1.53% 
1.25% 
0.86% 
1.27% 
0.56% 
0.70% 
0.89% 
1.33% 
1.63% 
1.20% 
0.72% 
0.81% 
1.43% 
0.71% 
1.50% 
1.04% 
1.27% 
0.90% 
3.30% 
3.96% 
1.61% 


1.45% 
0.65% 
1.06% 
1.30% 
1.17% 
2.26% 
2.39% 
3.31% 
3.29% 
1.96% 
2.51% 
6.05% 
3.41% 
5.18% 
3.42% 
1.81% 
2.67% 
0.68% 


ebay 
"15 -'16 
0.48% 
1.69% 
2.32% 
0.49% 
0.51% 
1.77% 
0.10% 
0.95% 
0.74% 
1.97% 
2.41% 
0.13% 
0.31% 
0.22% 
0.88% 


0.42% 
0.14% 
1.10% 
0.20% 
1.00% 
0.35% 
0.88% 


"15 -'16 
1.05% 
2.34% 
1.83% 
1.36% 
1.35% 
0.48% 
1.51% 
0.31% 
0.47% 
0.85% 
1.48% 
1.66% 
1.62% 
0.80% 
0.73% 
1.99% 
0.79% 
1.52% 
0.51% 
1.39% 
0.98% 
3.17% 
4.34% 
0.80% 


1.14% 
0.59% 
1.07% 
1.07% 
1.06% 
2.41% 
2.31% 
3.75% 
4.69% 
2.81% 
2.66% 
6.44% 
3.91% 
5.60% 
3.43% 
1.56% 
2.30% 
0.82% 


ebay 

2018 

0.43% 
1.68% 
0.52% 
0.73% 
0.74% 
1.75% 
0.06% 
1.27% 
0.80% 
2.52% 
3.04% 
0.15% 
0.54% 
0.24% 
1.08% 


0.52% 
0.27% 
1.15% 
0.31% 
1.15% 
0.37% 
0.95% 


2018 
0.88% 
1.92% 
1.64% 
1.42% 
1.34% 
0.55% 
1.49% 
0.46% 
0.67% 
0.87% 
1.46% 
2.05% 
1.40% 
0.98% 
0.83% 
2.07% 
0.82% 
1.56% 
0.78% 
1.72% 
0.92% 
3.03% 
4.13% 
1.59% 


1.17% 
0.80% 
1.20% 
1.33% 
1.40% 
2.34% 
2.45% 
3.80% 
4.04% 
2.42% 
2.41% 
5.88% 
3.53% 
4.92% 
3.17% 
1.40% 
2.12% 
0.75% 


ebay avg 
0.49% 
1.78% 
1.24% 
0.61% 
0.66% 
1.79% 
0.07% 
1.01% 
0.91% 
2.19% 
2.70% 
0.12% 
0.51% 
0.27% 
1.03% 


0.47% 
0.22% 
1.14% 
0.28% 
1.27% 
0.44% 
1.03% 


ebay avg 
1.06% 
2.19% 
1.82% 
1.44% 
1.31% 
0.63% 
1.42% 
0.44% 
0.61% 
0.87% 
1.42% 
1.78% 
1.41% 
0.83% 
0.79% 
1.83% 
0.77% 
1.52% 
0.78% 
1.46% 
0.93% 
3.17% 
4.15% 
1.33% 


1.25% 
0.68% 
1.11% 
1.24% 
1.21% 
2.34% 
2.38% 
3.62% 
4.01% 
2.39% 
2.53% 
6.12% 
3.61% 
5.23% 
3.34% 
1.59% 
2.36% 
0.75% 


delta 
avg/mint 
0.42% 
1.19% 
0.90% 
0.30% 
0.09% 
0.61% 
0.05% 
-0.80% 
0.04% 
-0.01% 
0.70% 
0.06% 
-0.09% 
0.05% 
0.50% 


-0.17% 
0.07% 
0.21% 
0.14% 
0.58% 
0.17% 
0.80% 


avg/mint 
-0.75% 
-0.34% 
-0.21% 
-0.28% 
-1.51% 
0.38% 
0.10% 
-0.11% 
-0.19% 
-0.06% 
0.45% 
0.27% 
-0.04% 
-0.07% 
-0.30% 
-0.32% 
-0.74% 
-0.23% 
-0.41% 
-0.99% 
-0.42% 
-0.39% 
0.06% 
-0.67% 


-0.33% 
-0.35% 
-0.42% 
-0.32% 
-0.32% 
0.48% 
-0.26% 
-0.34% 
-0.10% 
-0.28% 
-0.31% 
-0.21% 
0.37% 
0.98% 
0.63% 
0.58% 
0.64% 
0.53% 


mintage. A similar calculation was made for each of the 
sets of ebay data. The results of these calculations are 
shown for Early Date, Classic Head, Middle Date, and 
Late Dates respectively. These summary calculations 
are shown in the tables on the previous page. 


Date Source No. Pcs 
2006 Fuoss 10,216 
2015  Conour 21,700 
2018 Conour 69,842 


In order to better understand this mass of data, the 
following plots have been made to illustrate any cor- 
relations among the data. The first shows the three eBay 
studies plotted against yearly mintage percentages. 


As can be seen there is excellent agreement across the 
production period for Large Cents. To further distill the 
eBay data, the averages for each year were calculated 
and are shown in the second graph. 


Comparison ebay Occurrence of LC's per Year to Total Mintage 
m Mimage = 2018 
> 2006 ~e'1S -'16 






Per Cent Occurrenced per Year 


Comparison ebay Occurrence per Year to Total LC Mintage 
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The correlation coefficients for the data presented be- 
lowe ranged from 0.896 to 0.931. 


If one plots the ratios of the ebay-mintage differenc- 
es the over-representation of Early Dates (particularly 
1793-1795, 1814) in survivorship can be seen. (Ed. — 
The explanation for the overrepresentation of the ear- 
liest dates is that favored Philadelphia dealers saved 
them, especially the thick ones, when the early coppers 
were redeemed at the mint. Similarly, the reason for the 
overrepresentation of 1814 and underrepresentation of 
1816 is that many 1814s were coined and delivered in 
1816.) For Middle and Late Dates, 1821 and 1857 are 
the most obvious over-representation. 


These data suggest that the Early Dates and Classic 
Heads may have survived in greater proportions, where- 
as Middle Dates and Late Dates through 1851 were be- 
low mintage forecasts. The last few years of Late Dates, 
though, appear on eBay in numbers greater than their 
mintages would suggest. This may reflect the first real 
boom in American coin collecting, as they would have 
been the most readily available souvenirs of the Large 
Cent Era for collectors in the late 1850s. 


Tom Reynolds, “Examining the Rarity Ratings” 


From January 1989, through July 1991, Tom Reyn- 
olds did a series detailing his records for the Large Cents 
he had owned by date and variety. His report contained 
slightly over 13,100 coins. He did state that his records 
did not reflect lower grade generic, common dated va- 


Distribution of Coins in Datasets Studied 
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rieties. To my way of thinking, his coin records are not 
a Hoard per se but do constitute a market availability 
accumulation which, in actuality, is what ebay repre- 
sents but without the low grades removed. Therefore, 
I looked at his data similarly as was done for ebay. The 
TDR data are shown in the following plot compared to 
ebay and mintage. 


As can be seen the name type of behavioral trends by 
date are seen but the percentages are overstated for ED’s 
and understated for LD’s. The reason for these differ- 
ences can, I believe, be seen in the last plot below. 





In the TDR data ED’s are a greater proportion of the 
dataset and LD’s lesser. I believe that the above distribu- 
tion plot by type also gives credence to consistency of 
eBay as an occurrence barometer in that the type distri- 
bution totals follow a similar percent regardless of time 
and size of the ebay dataset. 


Ebay data offer an excellent source by which to study 
the occurrence of Large Cent survival given the fact that 
it closely correlates to historical production data per 
year. Similar results were seen for three different studies 
over a greater than ten-year period. These studies were 


taken without any consideration other than availability 
of the ebay data at the time of the study. 


Further, I have done work on some dates as to the oc- 
currence of varieties, namely 1816, 1817, and 1839 and 
feel that those results are given greater validity due to 
the results seen in this study. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON EARLY COPPER COLLECTING FOR THE BEGINNER 


Craig Sholley 


At the EAC meeting during the October Baltimore 
show, Bill Eckberg asked for articles directed towards 
the beginning copper collector. He noted that while ad- 
vanced technical articles are of interest to more advanced 
collectors, they do little to aid the beginning collectors 
who are the future of our hobby and organization. 


In that vein, here are some of my thoughts on starting 
a collection of early coppers garnered over thirty years 
of pursuing this “magnificent obsession.” [ll present 
these in the order I think they should be approached. 
You can probably switch them around somewhat but, in 
my experience, it is advisable to follow them in order. 


1. Decide What YOU Want To Collect. Every col- 
lector has different preferences and ideas on what to 
collect. You need to find what “trips your trigger.” 
For me, it was the Middle and Late Date cents, aug- 
mented by the occasional Early Date and half cent 
that caught my attention. However, I was buying not 
only to collect, but also to write technical articles 
on the minting process. For beginning collectors I 
recommend they find one series that meets their in- 
terests and budgets. 
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Decide whether you like the colonial coppers or the 
Federal half cents and large cents. Just be aware 
that, in general, the colonial issues are far more ex- 
pensive in every grade than the Federal half cents 
and large cents. Do the upfront research and see 
which series meets your interest and budget. 


Check the auction prices in Heritage Auctions or 
StacksBowers archives. The auction archives are 
an invaluable resource for grading and pricing, so 
I highly recommend them and will be noting them 
quite often. Get a sense of what pieces bring in vari- 
ous grades and what is within your budget. It makes 
no sense whatsoever to decide you want to collect 
Fugio’s or Immune Columbia’s only to find they are 
way outside your means. 


Be aware that most auction sites use commercial 
grading standards, not EAC grading (more on that 
in a moment). So, pay attention to the quality levels 
at the various price points and decide what quality 
level your budget permits. And no, there is nothing 
“wrong” about collecting nice, clean Good to Very 
Good coins if that is what you can afford. I don’t 


know of any serious copper collector who would 
“turn his nose up” at a collection of well chosen, 
attractive pieces in those grades. 


Once you have decided what type and quality level 
you want to collect, please, please, stick to that; at 
least until you become fairly advanced. I have seen 
way too many “collections” that are a hodge-podge 
of various coins — some coppers, a bust half or two, 
some Barber, a couple Morgan dollars, and so on. 


Simply accumulating various coins because you like 
them at the time is really a disservice to both you 
and the coins. You will never really learn a series to 
the point of being able to spot really good bargains 
and, in my experience, the “scatter-shot” collectors 
either quickly lose interest because there is no goal 
or they wind up with a pile of below average pieces 
that are very tough to sell or trade. 








So, pick something and stick with it. Have patience 
and you will be rewarded with a meaningful collec- 
tion that both you and others will appreciate. 


Talk with Experienced Collectors and Dealers 
Before You Buy Your First Coins. You’re new 
to this, so be smart and pick our brains. There is 
nothing copper collectors love to do more than talk 
about coppers. So, please ask. We’ll be happy to 
give advice and help you get started. 


Make sure to introduce yourself to EAC copper deal- 
ers. Tell them you’re new, ask questions, and ask 
them to introduce you to copper collectors, particu- 
larly if you’re at a show. If you get the opportunity 
to attend one, introduce yourself at an EAC meeting 
and ask if some experienced collectors would take a 
moment to talk to you after the meeting. 





Join the Region 8 newsletter and ask if there are any 
experienced collectors in your area who could meet 
you at shows or over coffee to help you get started. 
At a show, ask if they could take a moment and help 
you review pieces that you’re considering. Again, I 
don’t know of any serious collector who wouldn’t 
be glad to help someone get started. 





Get some input on what and how to collect. There’s 
far more than just collecting one of every date or 
all the varieties in the “Redbook.” One friend spe- 
cializes on one particular variety of 1817 that has 
several prominent cracks and another focused on a 
couple varieties of 1849 cents that exhibited heavy 
die chipping due to poor hardening and tempering. 
Both sets are amazing. 


You could collect only coins with die cracks; that 
would be one heck of an interesting collection. As 
I noted at the start, the point is to collect whatever 
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interests you, not to limit yourself to “traditional 
collecting.” 


Buy the Reference Books. Please do not skip this. 
The three biggest mistakes a collector can make are 
not focusing on what to collect, failing to learn grad- 
ing, and not buying the reference books. 


At very least, buy the Whitman Publishing “Guide- 
books” covering the coppers you like. They’re not 
expensive, typically less than thirty bucks, and 
they'll get you started. I also recommend you get 
a current copy of A Guide Book of United States 
Coins, also known as the “Redbook.” More and 
more I see variety collectors focusing on the pieces 
listed therein. Yes, some wealthy, advanced collec- 
tors are still going for the all the varieties listed in 
the specialty books, but these days most are going 
the “Redbook set” route. I see the point. After thirty 
years collecting, it now seems more than a tad silly 
to me to spend huge sums of money for a variety 
that can only be determined with a magnifier. 








If you have the means to spend fifty to a couple 
hundred dollars, please buy the specialty reference 
books. There’s a wealth of information in them that 
will repay you many times over. Plus they’re always 
in demand, so it’s very easy to get your money back 
or even make a bit of profit. 


LEARN TO GRADE. Yes, I capitalized this for 
a reason. The single most important skill a collec- 
tor can learn is grading. It is the key to forming a 
great collection. It doesn’t matter whether you learn 
“commercial grading” or EAC grading, but learn at 
least one, and preferably both. 


If you can find one, get a copy of the Grading Guide 
for Early American Coppers. It’s out of print so 
you'll have to try to find one from book dealers. 
[I’ll digress for a moment and say shame, shame on 
the EAC board for allowing this to happen. You’ve 
abrogated one of the main responsibilities, that of 
educating, to current and future members. Bad dog! 
Reprint it or go sit in a corner until you’re ready 
to properly serve the membership and future collec- 
tors. | 


If you can’t find a copy (thanks, EAC board), get all 
of the 2018 issues of Pennywise. Bill Eckberg, Har- 
ry Salyards, Denis Loring, and I wrote a series of ar- 
ticles on grading that will help you learn. The April 
issue contained an article by Eckberg, Salyards, and 
me with line drawings illustrating the wear permit- 
ted for each grade of half cents and large cents. If 
you’re collecting those, please read them. 











You can also learn quite a bit by reviewing certified 


coins in the auction site archives. Just be aware that 
the grading, unless otherwise noted, is done by com- 
mercial standards, not EAC’s. There is a big differ- 
ence, often a grade level or two. So, don’t confuse 
the two. 


While you’re on the auction sites, also familiarize 
yourself with the current auction prices for various 
grades, colors, and surface conditions (smooth, lus- 
trous, grainy, etc.). Grade does not perfectly equal 
price, but they do correlate closely. In the begin- 
ning, it would be wise to download the images rep- 
resenting the grade and quality level you want to 
collect, note the prices, and bring that with you to 
coin shows as a reference. You’ll quickly be able to 
tell if the piece being offered 1s fairly priced. 





Go to Coin Shows. Yes, I understand that “internet 
collecting” is all the rage, but there is no substitute 
for meeting other collectors and viewing coins in- 
person. Maybe at some point we’ll have holograph- 
ic, virtual coin shows that replicate the experience 
and very significant visual difference of viewing 
coins in person, but we aren’t there yet. You will be 
doing yourself a great disservice if you try to collect 
in an “electronic vacuum.” 





Find a “Backup Area” of Interest. Every serious 
collector I know has at least one secondary area of 
interest. Their main interest may be a higher grade 
date or “Redbook” set and their second set is nice, 
smooth, brown pieces in Good to Very Good. Or 
they like tokens and medals or cast copies and coun- 
terfeits. Whatever, they have a second interest when 
they can’t find anything at a show for their main set. 
It will keep you from becoming frustrated and buy- 
ing something stupid just because it catches your 
eye. 


I do recommend that beginners stick with a backup 
area closely related to their main interest and inex- 
pensive enough that it doesn’t drain the budget. You 
could try a “color set” in whatever series you like, 
collecting the various colors present on naturally 
toned pieces in Good to Very Fine. Or, how about 
a corrosion set of all the different kinds and colors 
of corrosion from barely visible, light porosity to 
heavy, nearly “chewed through” pitting? Either of 





those would be very cool sets in addition to helping 
you learn about natural color and surfaces. 


7. Don’t Skip the Rarities. If you decide to collect a 
date or variety set, do not fall into the trap of only 
buying the common dates and varieties just because 
they’re cheap and the rare ones are expensive. I can’t 
tell you how many “collections” I’ve seen over the 
years that were missing most, if not all, of the rare 
pieces and had multiples, and often many multiples, 
of the common ones. 








If you have the means to collect a date set or “Red- 
book” variety set, this makes no sense. For the price 
of the duplicates you will end up accumulating, you 
can easily afford the tougher dates or varieties. 


So, aS soon as you feel fairly competent in your 
grading and pricing skills, start buying the rari- 
ties. While there are no guarantees, the historical 
prices show that the rarities have always risen in 
price much faster than the common pieces. Don’t 
get caught years in the future with a pile of com- 
mon coins and wishing you had bought the rare ones 
instead. 


8. You Will Make Mistakes. Learn to live with the 
fact that you will make mistakes. Whether it’s you 
misevaluating a coin, you got “ripped” by a dishon- 
est dealer, or you got “bidding fever” and simply 
paid too much at auction, it’s going to happen. Learn 
from it. Figure out where you went wrong. Ask oth- 
ers where they think you made the mistake. Take 
heart in the fact that everyone makes them, even 
advanced collectors. And, as you get better, you'll 
often find you learn more from your mistakes than 
the “homeruns.” 


Well, that’s about it. I hope you find these thoughts 
helpful. Whatever you choose to do, please don’t start 
buying coins before you’ve gone through the first five 
points in some order. Nothing good will come from 
“buying blind.” 





But, if you put in at least some minimal effort into 
learning, you will discover a fascinating hobby, build a 
rewarding collection, learn a heck of a lot along the way, 
and meet others with similar interests who will become 
lifelong friends—that last point probably being the best 
part of collecting by far. 
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ADVICE FOR NEW MEMBERS 
Part 4 


Hugh Bodell 


So how can we learn more about the history of 
these old copper coins? We know they were used to 
purchase products like flour and other food, clothing 
and hardware—anything one could find at their General 
Store. We’ve seen ones that had been used for cutting 
boards, cattle ear markers, nailed to a barn for good luck, 
used in a pickle barrel and holed for a necklace. We’ve 
seen “brothel tokens” which were probably altered by 
snickering boys. I bet they accepted any penny. We’ve 
seen rims cut into for mounting, as on a belt buckle or 
dresser display. We’ve seen ones pounded on an edge 
to be used as a screwdriver and ones with two holes to 
be used as a humdinger and ones made into two-headed 
trick coins. There are ones with counterstamps, ones 
made into gears or inscribed into love tokens. We’ve 
seen ones used by idle hands to test every kind of tool 
out there. And we’ve seen and read about several large 
cent hoards including coins from the 1790’s, the 1816- 
1820 era, and a few late dates. 


We’ ve seen ones dipped in tarnish remover for resale 
as was the tradition decades ago. We’ve seen the many 
different ways they can be shined up. And we’ve seen 
the many ways they have been recolored for resale or at 
least to make the owner like it more. 





Well, no vast discovery of copper opened up any cent 
mints, as happened with gold in Georgia and California 
and with silver in Nevada. No huge chuck of copper is 
known to have been used as a doorstop as is the case 
with a gold nugget. But we do have the knowledge 


that George Washington donated some copper pots and 
trinkets from his home to the mint for the first struck 
copper coins, which are all that was minted during our 
first year of federal coinage. No silver or gold 1793’s. 


We actually know a whole lot more from the published 
works of many dozens of researchers. My favorite place 
to learn more is in the original articles section of Penny- 
Wise. All of these from the past are available to you 
through our EAC website. Also you can find films of 
presentations about our beloved old coppers from EAC 
conventions. There are books available in the Swaps 
and Sales section of every Penny-Wise. You can even 
learn about EAC collectors through publications by our 
club historians and our collections if you join our early, 
middle and late date surveys. 


You can learn from the Newman Numismatic Portal 
at nnp.wustledu, the ANA summer seminar, and 
even Copper Notes on our Region 8. Then there are 
auction catalogs filled with tidbits of interest, other 
coin club publications, even intros to the Redbook and 
Penny Whimsy to whet your appetite. Also Breen’s 
Encyclopedia and publications by Q. David Bowers are 
available as are opinions of any member you speak with. 


My next article will be on “What is the best advice 
we have been given on managing an old copper coin 
collection?” I welcome your comments! Please send in 
the best advice you have been given or would like to 
express by mid-March, so those comments can appear 
in the April issue. 
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BEGINNERS CORNER: WHAT IS A HARD TIMES TOKEN? 


Ray Rouse 


A review of the principal literature of Hard Times To- 
kens shows that the answer to this question is not an 
easy one. 


In 1899 Lyman Low published Hard Times Tokens: An 
Arrangement of Jackson Cents Issued For and Against 
the United States Bank. This was a book about a number 
of tokens, many with political and satirical quips and 
others that Low called “necessity pieces,” tokens issued 
by merchants that were used due to the shortage of low 
value circulating coins. These tokens were made from 
1832 to 1844, a period Low called the “Hard Times.” 
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Low added to his list with a Hard Times Token Supple- 
ment, which brought the total number of tokens that he 
suggested were made in this period to 183. Many of 
these supplemental items were simply more merchant 
tokens that were dated during that time. Low’s list of 
these metallic tokens prompted the collecting of what 
we call “Hard Times Tokens.” 


Beginning in the 1960s, Russell Rulau’s nine editions 
of Hard Times Token books rearranged Low’s issues— 
first, by making a separate listing of the generic tokens 
that were not attributable to a particular merchant Then 


further, by reorganizing the tokens merchants had made 
for advertising into listings based on the state where the 
merchant’s business was located. The result was two 
numbering systems for Hard Times Tokens, Low’s and 
Rulau’s, with many of the generic tokens having the 
same numbers under both systems, while many of the 
merchant tokens that were listed by state had different 
numbers under the two systems. 


In addition to problems with having two numbering 
systems, Rulau created a lot of confusion by adding more 
than 100 “new” tokens to Low’s original list. Many of 
these “new” tokens were simply undated store cards and 
coins with American merchants’ marks on them, coun- 
terstamps, which Rulau considered were made from 
1832 to 1844. To show that these were “new” listings 
Rulau gave them numbers in the 500s and higher. This 
only added to the confusion, as the numbers 500 and 
up were then mixed with Rulau’s sequentially numbered 
state listings. Thus, HT 172 is followed by HT 600, 601, 
603, and then 557, before reaching HT 173. Not con- 
fused yet? There are many other out-of-sequence list- 
ings in Rualu’s books for you to find. 








There were also letters both before and after some 
Rulau Hard Times Token numbers. Tokens given letters 
before the numbers include “Miscellaneous Tokens,” to- 
kens resembling Hard Times Tokens but struck at a later 
period. Rulau gave these M designations followed by a 
number: for example, M19 is a C.D. Peacock token by 
a Chicago jeweler showing a peacock on the obverse 
and a clock on the reverse. Although these tokens were 
struck in the early 1900s, they bore the date 1837, the 
year the firm was founded. Due to both the date and the 
peacock they are popular with Hard Time Token collec- 
tors. Rulau also listed campaign medals, mostly large 
holed political medals from the 1840 campaign featuring 
William Henry Harrison and Martin Van Buren. These 
are given K numbers. Why they were not included in his 
800 numbered listings of political tokens, I do not know. 
Rulau also lists twenty-six pages of satirical paper bank 
notes with ties to the Hard Times. These were given N 
numbers. I am at a loss to explain the reasons for many 
of the other letters one finds before Rulau’s numbers. 
But I suspect that a C before a Massachusetts listing is 
because it is made of cardboard. 








Letters after the number were used to reflect differ- 
ences in the metal composition of the token, such as 
brass instead of coppr; different sizes, such as 29mm 
instead of 28.5mm; or different die alignments, such as 
medal turn instead of coin turn. In order to provide some 
consistency, Rulau gave his “new” listings pseudo-Low 
numbers starting with Low 190 and up. Thus there are 
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no Low numbers 184 to 189, although with further ad- 
ditions pseudo-Low numbers now run to number 418. 


Rulau’s additions even expanded the South Carolina 
section by adding slave tags. Although all of the above 
items reported by Rulau were made during the Hard 
Times period, there has long been a controversy as to 
whether or not any of these “new” listings should be 
included in a Hard Times Token collection. 


Since Low and Rulau had vastly different ideas about 
what to include in the Hard Time Token series, it seems 
reasonable to ask, what items do you need for a Hard 
Times Token collection? To help sort it all out, two new 
books on Hard Times Tokens have come on the market 
in recent years. 


Dr. Robert A. Schuman’s 2010 book provides a great 
overview of the time along with very large pictures of 
the author’s magnificent collection, while arguing that 
only some of Low’s original 1899 list should be in- 
cluded in a Hard Times Token collection. He makes the 
case that only the political, satirical, and patriotic tokens 
plus those that imitate the then current U.S. cents should 
be called “THE TRUE HARD TIMES TOKENS.” As 
such, his list excludes the merchant tokens of the period, 
even those listed by Low, and brings the total tokens 
needed for a collection to about 100. This book is well 
worth having for the pictures alone. 


While Q. David Bowers’ 2015 A Guide Book of HARD 
TIMES TOKENS is much more expansive and includes 
many of Rulau’s merchant tokens (often undated), while 
excluding paper money, slave tags, counterstamps and 
other exotic listings from Rulau. Bowers does however 
follow Rulau’s structure by listing several groups of 
generic political tokens in his chapters 9 to 12, and in 
listing merchant tokens by state as done by Rulau. This 
book is a must for the history buff as Bowers provides 
much more information on the period and details about 
the tokens not found elsewhere. But he, too, renumbered 
his list of tokens. And while his system is reasonable 
and well thought out, this means we now have three dif- 
ferent numbering systems for Hard Times Tokens. Help! 








So what is a Hard Times Token? Look at the change 
in your pocket. In a handful of change you likely will 
find coins dating before 2000, back in the 1990s, 1980s, 
1970s, 1960s, and yes possible even cents from the 
1950s. This use of old coins was also true in the 1830s 
and 1840s. Many of the items that circulated at that time 
were a quarter of a century or more old. Now, no one has 
argued that these early coins were Hard Times Tokens 
even though they circulated at that time. Being used as 
money at that time did not make them Hard Times To- 


kens. Nor does being made at that time. Bowers elimi- 
nated many of Rulau’s “exotic” items that were made 
from 1832 to 1844 from his list and Shuman went even 
further in not including merchant tokens, even those re- 
ported by Low, in his cabinet. Thus we have four differ- 


ent books, three different numbering systems, and four 
different Hard Time Token list. 


So what is a Hard Times Token? “Buy the books be- 
fore the tokens” and decide for yourself. 
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PRESIDENT’S LETTER 


Bill Eckberg 


Planning for the 2019 EAC Convention in Dayton, 
Ohio is ramping up. You will find information else- 
where in this issue. I suggest that you make your hotel 
reservations as soon as you can. There will be another 
great EAC Sale, cataloged by Kevin Vinton, who has 
been done the past couple of Sales for us and is doing a 
GREAT job. The EAC educational program is coming 
together. Put together this year by Mark Borckardt, it 
is a model for other clubs, and our seminars are gener- 
ally better attended than the seminars at the ANA. Tom 
Webster is again in charge of exhibits, and we anticipate 
great ones as we’ve had in the past. You will see an- 
nouncements for the half cent and large cent happening 
varieties elsewhere in this issue. The colonial happen- 
ing, as usual, is going to be free-wheeling. If there is 
demand, we will do a silver happening. If you wish to 
schedule and organize it, please contact me at halfcent@ 
mac.com. 





We are having several conventions in a row in the 
northeast quadrant of the country. There are two reasons 
for that. First, that is where members have volunteered 
to host the conventions — we always need someone to 
host — and second, most of our members live north of the 
Carolinas and east of the Mississippi River. There has 
been a proposal to move the timing of the conventions 
to the summer to accommodate members with children 
in school. If you have thoughts on this matter, please 
email them to Vice President Emily Matuska (rmatus- 
ka@roadrunner.com). It will be discussed by the Board 
at its meeting in May. 











Grading continues to be a hot topic. Proposals for a 
change to EAC grading, as well as a major shake-up 
at PCGS are in the news. With David Hall’s surpris- 
ing termination, I think all of the original principals of 
the company are gone, though several remain active in 
numismatics and are loyal EAC’ers. Any who believed 
that the third-party graders were primarily a “service” to 
numismatics should now know that the purpose of those 
companies is to make a profit. Perhaps, now we can 
truly learn to grade for ourselves and ignore the profit- 
motivated third- (and fourth-) party grading companies. 
Trust me, there aren’t enough UNC early coppers for us 
to use eleven mint state grades, and almost none of us 
even care about that. 





As I mentioned last time, we will have an election 
later this year. We need volunteers to run for national 
and regional office. I am term-limited, so we will defi- 
nitely be electing a new president. I believe that new 
ideas are always a good thing, and I hope that more of 
our younger members will step up and begin making 
a greater contribution to the direction of the club. We 
also need volunteers to serve as a nominations commit- 
tee. The job isn’t hard or particularly time-consuming, 
and the only requirements, other than being a member in 
good standing, are that you not be a current club officer 
and not be running for office. 


Most of all, enjoy your coins and enjoy EAC. I hope 
to see you in Dayton! 
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EAC PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 


EAC is a club with many talented members who do 
interesting research projects related to early copper and 
the early days of the United States Mint. Yet, EAC has 
never promoted the publication of such books. Indeed, 
the only book ever published by EAC was the Grading 
Guide for Early American Copper Coins by Bill Eck- 
berg, Bob Fagaly, Dennis Fuoss and Ray Williams, and 
that was done without established procedures and prac- 
tices. We believe that formal procedures and parameters 
for EAC publishing projects need to be developed and 
promoted to keep early copper in the minds of collec- 
tors. 











Initially, we are seeking volunteers to help establish 
procedures and parameters for publishing and for assist- 
ing authors and promoting their works. If these can be 
developed before the 2019 EAC Convention, they will 
be presented to the Board for formal approval. If you 
are interested in helping to set up an EAC Publications 
Committee, please contact Bill Eckberg (halfcent@mac. 
com). 











We will have a meeting at the EAC Convention in 
Dayton, the time TBA, where we will discuss proce- 
dures and consider book ideas. Do you have one? 
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EARLY AMERICAN COPPERS 2019 CONVENTION: DAYTON, OHIO 
May 2-5, 2019 
Jack D. Young 


Continuing on a theme-updates on the 2019 EAC Convention! 


As I previously reported in the July P-W next year’s 
Convention will be held in Dayton, Ohio at the Dayton 
Convention Center (DCC) May 2-5, 2019 in the heart of 
the city. The Hotel is the Crown Plaza, and is connected 
by an enclosed skywalk entering the DCC 3rd floor di- 
rectly; we have nearly the entire floor for our use, which 
includes the bourse areas as well as several meeting 
rooms and open gathering areas throughout. The educa- 
tional rooms are just below on the 2™ floor. 


The Hotel offers shuttles to and from the Dayton In- 
ternational Airport located north of Dayton (in Vandalia, 
Ohio); US 70 and 75 actually cross there and it is known 
as the “Crossroads of America”. Rates for the hotel are 
set at $149.00 per night for a standard room, and the Ho- 
tel is located within walking distance of many popular 
pubs, restaurants and specialty shops there; the web site 
can be found at: 


https://www.ihg.com/crowneplaza/hotels/us/en/dayton/ 
daycc/hoteldetail 


My wife Laura has taken on the responsibility of 
Events Chairman (lauraj174@aol.com) and knows Day- 
ton like the back of her hand! Dayton is considered by 
many as the “Home of Aviation,” with the amazing U.S. 
Air Force Museum among many attractions of interest; 
many will want to visit the Museum on their own time- 
table, but Laura is also looking into organizing a tour for 
groups interested with the Convention Center providing 
the shuttle. Other locations of interest per Laura include: 
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Dayton Aviation Heritage National Historic Park. There 
are five National Historic Landmarks and a National 


Register Historic District located in the Park area. These 
include the Wright Cycle Company building, Hoover 
Block, Huffman Prairie Flying Field, 1905 Wright Flyer 
III, Hawthorn Hill and the Paul Lawrence Dunbar State 
Memorial. Together these tell the stories of the lives and 
legacies of Wilber and Orville Wright and Paul Law- 
rence Dunbar. Carillon Historical Park, which includes 
a 65-acre park and museum containing historic build- 
ings and exhibits concerning the history of technology, 
Dayton and its residents from 1796 to the present, in- 
cluding a miniature railway (also includes the 7" Dayton 
Beer Brewery!) The DIY Dayton Brewery Walking Tour 
of six Dayton Beer Breweries; this starts within walk- 
ing distance of the Hotel in the eclectic Oregon District. 
The Oregon Historic District (walking distance from 
the Hotel). Examples of Dayton’s architectural history 
from 1820 to 1915 line the brick streets and lanes in this 
12 square block area. The district 1s populated with art 
galleries, specialty shops, pubs, nightclubs and coffee 
houses. Also, the Dayton Art Institute, Dayton Interna- 
tional Peace Museum, the America’s Packard Museum 
and SunWatch Indian Village may be of interest to our 


group. 
More details will become available as we get closer to 
the date, and in the January P-W update to follow! 


I have to extend a huge thank you to the following 


who have again volunteered their time and talents in the 
following capacities for this Convention; one additional 
note of significance is Mark Borckardt running with the 
responsibility of Education Chair for Dayton, picking 
up for Nathan Markowitz after several years of service 
in that capacity! 


I am the bourse chairman as well as Convention co- 
chair with Ray Williams; I have posted both in Copper 
Notes and Matt’s Region 8 email newsletter our goal 
of having received Bourse Contracts and payments by 
the end of October. Ray and I will both be available to 
help any folks attending this month’s Baltimore Whit- 


man Show in completing these! We also have the bourse 
contract available on the EAC web site at http://eacs. 
org/25780/eac-2019-dayton-convention-bourse-con- 
tract/. Initially there were 72 Dealer tables available, 
so please don’t wait until the last minute and be disap- 
pointed. 





Many volunteer opportunities are available, so please 
let Ray (njra optonline.net) or me (jyoung50S50@ 
aol.com) know if we can count on your help with this 
all-volunteer effort! Please feel free to reach out to us 
with any questions, and we will look forward to seeing 
you all in Dayton! 





Name Area Contact Info 

Tom Webster Exhibits Chairman webs1873@gmail.com 

Mark Borckardt Education Chair Numismatician@gmail.com 

Kevin Vinton EAC Sale kevin@indeetlib.com 

Wayne Herndon Cases and Lamps wh@wayneherndon.com 

Bob Fagaly Boy Scout Program fagaly@sbcglobal.net 

Allen Ross Badges Allenart@pacbell.net 

Sam Foose Golf Outing SamF@HA.com 

Tim Skinski Half Cent Happening tim.skinski@earthlink.net 

David Johnson Large Cent Happening davidjohnson!1798@gmail.com 
Ray Williams Colonial Happening njraywms@optonline.net 
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2019 EAC CONVENTION LARGE CENT HAPPENING VARIETIES 


David Johnson 


Following are the Large Cent varieties for the 2019 
annual EAC “Large Cent Happening” in Dayton, OH. 
We have some interesting and neat varieties that will 
highlight the 2019 event. 


1793 S-13, R3. The popular 1793 Liberty Cap creation 
traditionally credited to mint engraver Joseph Wright. 
The first U. S. cent inspired by the Libertas Americana 
medal. Rare, but the most plentiful extant of the five 
Liberty Cap Sheldons. Enough better grade examples 
of this variety exist - and the appearance of a few of 
these beautiful cents is bound to generate excitement. 


1794 S-41, R3. Truncated or “Abrupt Hair’—so-called 
because two hair locks between the cap and pole 
abruptly terminate. The S-41 variety exhibits several 
interesting states of die progression, including reverse 
(and later obverse) die cracks and central die bulging 
in the latest states. An interesting variety for examina- 
tion. 





1797 S-126, R3. Not rare, but a popular variety due to 
an obverse die progression that includes a perfect ob- 
verse, intermediate states of obverse die cracks, and 
a terminal state that results in a bisecting obverse die 
crack. The Dan Holmes Sale in 2009 included three 
examples that nicely illustrated this interesting pro- 
gression. 


1800/79 S-195, R5+. A difficult variety and one that 
boasts only one coin reported above the grade of Very 
Fine. Aside from its rarity and allure as an Overdate, 
the S-195 obverse exhibits a nice die progression, 
ranging several states and terminating with a strong 
obverse CUD. 


1817 N-12, R3. The varieties of 1817 have always been 
popular with middle date collectors. The 1817 N-12 
receives much attention and study due to a dramatic 
progression of obverse cracks and CUDs, ultimate- 
ly resulting in a terminal state 3-star CUD. Ed Fox 


presented an interesting study of the 1817 N-12 die 
breaks in his articles published in the October 2016 
and January 2017 issues of Penny-Wise. 


1829 N-7, R3. The N-7 is an ever-popular middle date va- 
riety. Known as the “Wheelspoke” variety of the Matron 
Heads due to multiple reverse die cracks that create a 
wheelspoke-like appearance. The N-7 in its earliest 
known state exhibits a reverse single ‘spoke’ or break. 
In later states, four breaks and eventually five breaks 
or cracks are evident. The progression makes for in- 
teresting collecting. 


1846 N-16, Tall Date, R5. The N-16 is the most chal- 
lenging of the four Tall Date varieties of 1846 — a date 
that boasts, Small, Medium and Tall Date Redbook 
varieties. The ’46 N-16 presents collectors with some 
interesting and challenging mid-late die state collect- 
ing opportunities that include rare rim breaks (CUDs). 
Bob Laforme’s latest CUD census denotes a total of 
21 reported N-16 rim breaks in all die states. 


1855 N-10 R1. Italic 5. A common variety, but one with 
some very cool die state progressions that result from 
grease Clogged dies at stars 1 and 6. The so-called “12 
star”, “11 1/2 star”, and “11 star” mid-late die states 
are a result of obliteration of these stars from low 





spots caused by the grease clogged dies. 


The Large Cent Happening will start right after the 
opening reception on Thursday evening. For members 
planning to exhibit coins, please plan on arriving with 
your coins as early as possible after the reception so that 
all the necessary exhibitor registration and paperwork 
can be completed. 





Coins are handled at Happenings. Exhibitors who and 
prefer not to have their coin(s) handled, please plan on 
bringing your coin(s) in an air-tite or similar protective 
holder where the coin can be adequately viewed. 


The Happening is not just about seeing the highest 
graded coins (although that’s fun), but also about having 
the opportunity to view neat examples and interesting 
die states side-by-side. If you have interesting or tough 
die states to share, please plan on bringing them to the 
Happening 


I can always use more helpers to pull this event off— 
assisting with the table/variety monitoring, at the sign- 
up desk, or simply giving fellow monitors a break and 
chance to view the varieties. If you would like to assist, 
please contact me at davidjohnson1798@ gmail.com. 
Many thanks to all those special EAC’ ers who have al- 
ready volunteered to help out! 
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CALL FOR EXHIBITS - EAC 2019 


Tom Webster 


Exhibit registration at the upcoming 2019 EAC Con- 
vention in Dayton, Ohio is in progress and I need the 
title of your exhibit to get you registered and listed in 
the 2019 EAC Convention program before it goes to 
print. Please send me your exhibit title and the number 
of cases you will need to display your project. In order 
to get your title listed in the EAC Convention program, 
I will need the title of your exhibit no later than April 1*. 


As others have said before, it is not about the choic- 
est pieces, but rather, displaying something that you feel 
has meaning, that’s all—others will appreciate it, guar- 
anteed. 


The benefits of exhibiting at EAC are many and in- 
clude early entry into the bourse for setup, publication in 
the EAC convention program, and the potential to win 
the coveted voters’ choice award. 


The exhibit arena is open to display Early Copper and 
related material; this includes the colonial era, medals 
and tokens, large and half cents, silver, books, letters, 
pictures, and other related items. Display ideas could 
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include examples of die states or the die progression 
for a particular variety, sets or particular coins that take 
us back through pedigree and history, or controversial 
coins. Other ideas for display are noteworthy items that 
have been the subject of discussion in recent or not so 
recent Penny-Wise publications; this subject matter is 
always welcome and makes for a good debate and con- 
sideration of one’s viewpoint, firsthand. Further, other 
ideas for exhibit could be a tangible display from the 
tactical side of collecting such as cleaning and conserva- 
tion, envelopes and other storage methods, or books and 
other literature. All help to bring better understanding 
and provoke thought within our hobby. Remember, it’s 
not just about the coin, it’s also about the materials and 
people associated with them. 





Don’t wait, please contact me now via email 
webs1873@gmail.com or telephone (269) 217-7700, 
so that I may register your exhibit. I’m available to 
help where I can, as well as provide case dimensions if 
needed. 


THE 2019 HALF CENT HAPPENING VARIETIES 


Tim Skinski 


I am very pleased to announce that the Half Cent Hap- 
pening will again be held at the 2019 EAC convention 
in Dayton, Ohio. Many thanks to those of you who re- 
sponded to my article in the October issue of Penny- 
Wise. I have tried to incorporate many of your sugges- 
tions into the 2019 Happening. Six varieties, including 
two newcomers, have been selected for the 52™ anniver- 
sary convention. They are: 





1794 C-2b, R5+ This variety has never appeared at a 
Happening. This is a so-called “Normal Head” variety 
with Large Edge Letters. 


1796 C-2, R4 This coin is the relatively “common” va- 
riety of the 1796 half cents, often considered the king 
of the half cent series (could be debated by 1831 half 
cent circulation strike enthusiasts). This coin, the Pole 
to Cap with plain edge variety, last appeared in 1996. 
Since this is on my personal hunt list, I am eagerly 
looking forward to viewing these entrees. 


1804 C-12, R2 This variety was last included in 1998. 
The C-12 is the Crosslet 4, Stemless Wreath variety. 
Happening participants are urged to bring their most 
unusual die states. 





1806 C-3, R5 This coin was only included once previ- 
ously, in the 1999 Happening, and is the rarest of all 
1806 varieties. This variety features the Small High 6 
and Stems to Wreath. Will we see an example in Man- 
ley Die State 3.0? 


1825 C-2, R1 This variety, which is the more common 
of the 1825 varieties, most recently appeared in 1989. 


1828 C-3, R1 The last variety is very common and is 
also making its inaugural appearance at the Happen- 
ing. It will be interesting to see if we see any “Collins 
Hoard” survivors. 


In addition to the classic Happening, and in the spirit 
of our Dayton EAC convention chairman, Jack Young, 
we are going to add an additional table for counterfeit 
detection/attribution. Please let me know if you would 
be interested in exhibiting any particularly challenging 
counterfeits or attributable coins, so that we ensure that 
we have sufficient table space. If you do not have any 
such pieces, please be sure to bring your loupe and fa- 
vorite attribution guide (Cohen, Breen, Gilbert, etc.) to 
sharpen your skills. 


Yes, there will be a test - open book, open notes. 


If you would like to volunteer to be a monitor, please 
contact me via email at tim.skinski@earthlink.net. I 
would genuinely appreciate experienced monitors step- 
ping up and volunteering their time for at least part of 
the evening. I am counting on our Half Cent Happening 
Director Emeritus, Mike Packard, to join us. 





There is a balance of rare and common Little Half Sis- 
ters selected for this year’s event. Please dust off and dig 
into your coin cabinets, and plan to join us on Thursday 
evening, May 2 for the 34" Half Cent Happening! I look 
forward to seeing many of you again in Dayton. 
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CALL FOR SPEAKERS-2019 EAC CONVENTION 


Mark Borckardt 





Do you have a favorite interest related to Early Ameri- 
can Coppers? 


The annual conventions are all about education, and 
the Early American Coppers membership has a wealth 
of knowledge to share with fellow collectors. 


Please consider sharing that knowledge with your 
fellow collectors. We need speakers for the 2019 EAC 
convention in Dayton, Ohio. You do not have to be a 
polished speaker to present an educational seminar. Just 
share your interest. 
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Topics for consideration include anything related to 
American colonial coinage, half cents, large cents, Hard 
Times tokens, Conder tokens, historical American med- 
als, economic history, Mint history, and related subjects. 


Talks typically range from 30 to 45 minutes including 
questions and answers. 


Share your knowledge. 


Contact Mark Borckardt at Numismatician@gmail. 
com to schedule your talk. 


SAVE THE DATES FOR FUTURE EAC CONVENTIONS 


2019 EAC Convention — Dayton, OH 
Dates: Thursday, May 2 to Sunday, May 5, 2019 


Convention Chairman: Jack Young (yyoung5050@aol. 
com) 


Dayton Convention Center (DCC) 
22 E. Fifth Street 
Dayton OH 45402 


(937) 333-4700 / (937) 333-4711 


2020 EAC Convention — Pittsburgh, PA 
Dates: Thursday, April 30 to Sunday, May 3, 2020 


Convention Co-Chairmen: Chris Pretsch (pretsch@ 


staleycap.com) and Tom Nist (pennyless1857@ 
gmail.com) 


Pittsburgh Marriott City Center 
112 Washington Place 
Pittsburgh, PA, 15219-3458 


(412) 471-4000 


2021 EAC Convention — Washington, DC 
Dates: Thursday, March 11 — Sunday, March 14, 2021 
NOTE EARLIER THAN USUAL DATES in 2021!!! 


Washington Hilton 
1919 Connecticut Avenue 
Washington, DC 20009 


(202-483-3000) 


Your Board is soliciting proposals for the 2022 con- 
vention. The 2017-2021 conventions are all held in the 
Northeast quadrant of the US. More than half of our 
membership lives in that quadrant of the country, but we 
are very interested in having the 2022 convention some- 
where other than our Regions 3 and 5. Most aspects of 
the conventions are easy, as we have the experience 
of having done this for 50 years. If you are interested 
in hosting, the local host’s main duties are to pick the 
venue, arrange for security and select the food for the 
reception. 





The most important criteria for a venue include: 1) a 
ballroom large enough for the bourse. It should be at 
least 6500 sq. ft. and 8000 sq. ft. is better. 2) proximity 
to air travel. For security, dealers with inventory do not 
want to travel far from an airport. 3) proximity to inter- 
esting side trips. 4) dates must not conflict with Easter, 
Passover, Mothers’ Day or the Central States conven- 
tion. 


If you are interested in hosting, please contact Bill 
Eckberg (halfcent@mac.com) to discuss your ideas. 
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BOYZ OF ‘94 MEETING IN DAYTON 


Chuck Heck 


It’s hard to believe another year has gone by and the 
EAC Convention is just five months away. As usual we 
will meet on Wednesday evening at 7:30 pm in a room 
at the Convention Center that has yet to be determined. 


Our usual routine of raising a glass of single malt 
scotch will need to wait till after the meeting. The Con- 
vention Center has strict rules regarding alcohol and we 
risk a significant penalty being assessed to the club if 
we violate their rules. So lets bring the glasses and the 
bottles to some nice private place after the meeting. 


As for our agenda, I am sure that many people will be 
anxious to hear from Dan Trollan and Jim Neiswinter 





about their experience regarding their sales in the Janu- 
ary Goldberg’s auction. We will certainly have an op- 
portunity that evening to speak with them. 


We will also have a power point presentation on an 
unknown Boy of 94, a contemporary of the Clapp broth- 
ers, named Charles Edward Moellering. Charles lived 
in Ft. Wayne, Indiana and had quite a 1794 collection. 


There seems to be a hint in the air of another signifi- 
cant collection coming up for sale. If true, we may be 
able to have some information available for the Boyz at 
this meeting. 


Well, that’s it folks! Can’t wait to see y’all. 
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EAC SALE LOT VIEWING VOLUNTEERS NEEDED 


John Bailey 


EAC needs sale lot viewing volunteers. Once again I 
will be the EAC Sale lot viewing chairman. This marks 
my sixth time handling this assignment for the club. 


I will need 24 helpers to do this. I only ask for an hour 
or two of your time. This leaves you plenty of time for 


all the other events. Please help. As you know the sale 
covers a large portion of the convention cost. Thank 
you! 


JDBAILEY 15@ROCHESTER.RR.COM 
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WHY GO TO THE EAC CONVENTION? 


Ray Rouse 


Perhaps a better question is, why not go to the EAC 
Convention? After all, there are a lot of good things hap- 
pening at EAC Conventions. 


The first formal event is the Thursday night reception. 
Over the years this has changed from an informal gath- 
ering with finger food to a sumptuous full dinner. How- 
ever that is not the point of the reception. The point is 
to reestablish contacts with old friends and to meet new 
EAC Convention attendees. As this is the jumping off 
point for the convention, many EAC members arrive at 
the hotel on Thursday morning or afternoon in order to 
be sure to attend the reception. Veteran EAC Conven- 
tion attendees often arrive Wednesday or even earlier in 
order to see the town before focusing on coins. 


Following the reception the convention kick starts 
with the Thursday night “Happenings.” These are 
MUST SEE events where you get the chance to see and 
compare Colonials, Large Cents, and Half Cents. You 
are ENCOURAGED to bring your coins of the selected 
varieties for side-by-side comparison with those of other 
collectors. Even without bringing coins of your own this 
is a great learning opportunity. You find out what the 
examples of coins other collectors have been able to find 
for the variety selected actually look like. You can learn 
what kind of color, surfaces, and detail you might be 
able to find for that variety. How tough is this one? I 
suggest that you ask questions and talk to the monitors 
at the Happenings; they are experienced collectors of 
these series and you can learn much from them. 





Friday morning the rush is on as the bourse floor opens 
at 9 o’clock for collectors. SLOW DOWN! There is no 
need to rush. There is a lot going on outside the bourse! 
You will have plenty of opportunities to buy coins. Un- 
less you are seeking only condition census coins for your 
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Registry set, you might find this a good time to look at 
the EAC Sale lots. The sale lots are great values! This 
is one of the best-kept secrets of EAC. True, there are 
not a lot of Condition Census coins in the sale, but there 
are about 500 lots of nice early coppers. Last year’s sale 
had 66 R5s and six R6s in it. So you can still find scarce 
coins. In fact, many of the sale lots go to the copper 
dealers on bids for their clients or to replenish their in- 
ventories. Many others go to mail bidders. Prices are 
quite reasonable. Probably this is because many of the 
collectors at the show are looking for high-grade “rare” 
items. So every year many nice coins such as Late Date 
Large Cents go begging at the sale. If you have the op- 
portunity to actually examine the surfaces, color, and 
marks on the coins in the sale, you will be well ahead of 
the mail bidders and on par with the dealers in lot bid- 
ding! So if you are looking for coins that are less than 
five figures, EAC Sale lots are a great place to look. 


After an hour or two checking sale lots, take a break. 
Go to one of the Educational Forum presentations. 
These are all worthwhile, a great way to learn, and pro- 
vide a chance to meet other collectors who share your 
interests. OK, now that you have calmed down, you can 
take a look at the bourse floor. You want to talk to the 
dealers and tell them what you are collecting. What do 
they have that could help your collection? Your plan is 
not just to find a coin for your collection, but also to 
find a coin dealer who understands your objectives and 
financial limitations and can help you meet your collect- 
ing goals. Shop around. Do not spend all your money 
on one great coin that is vastly superior to all the other 
items you own. I know of collectors that never buy a 
coin on the floor until after the EAC Sale. Then Sunday 
morning, after the EAC membership meeting, if they 
aren’t tapped out, they buy that coin on the bourse that 


they have been considering for the whole show—maybe 
even at a “Sunday morning discount.” 


Friday night, you should go out to dinner with a group 
of like-minded collectors. Maybe follow it up compar- 
ing your coins with a friend’s coins in their room at 10 
PM. Perhaps a trade is in order. Never done it? Welcome 
to EAC. 


Saturday morning doesn’t start with the floor. It starts 
at breakfast in the hotel with other collectors. What have 
they seen? Whose table should you check out? Only 
then is it time to work the floor in earnest. Make a list 
of what you find of interest and which dealer has what 
coin that might work for you. If the dealer is not at their 
table and you would like to take a closer look at that coin 
on display, then make a point of dropping back by their 
table to be sure you see all “the possibilities.” 


Now that you have walked the floor, it’s a good time 
to take another break and let your subconscious think 
about all the coins you have seen. It will do the work 
while you relax. Stop and look at the exhibits. What 
have other collectors done? Perhaps you should do an 
exhibit next year? After all, you have a nice collection 
and its focus on: die states; rotations; edges; colors; a 
particular date; a particular variety; etc. is a bit different, 
so your coins could make an interesting display. Now 
that you have calmed down again, it 1s the time for one 
more follow-up trip around the floor to review all you 
have seen. Then it is off to a restaurant to have an early 
dinner where you can discuss the upcoming sale lots 
with friends. 


Many of the dealers like to sit at the back where they 
can watch the crowd during the auction. It’s confession 
time. If the dealers are bidding on a coin for their inven- 
tory then the price is probably reasonable, and if they 
are bidding for a client it is probably a nice item. Of 
course, the client may want it more than you! I have a 
tendency to bid on an item or two against the dealers 
when I think the price is too low (after all the consignor 
is likely another collector) and to let other things go to 
the collectors who are bidding at the sale. 


After the sale get a good night’s rest. There is time to 


pack and have breakfast before the annual meeting starts 
at 10 AM. After the meeting it is time to pick up your 
sale lots and stop by the bourse one last time--perhaps 
for that coin you have been dreaming about—and to say 
goodbye to everyone before your ride to the airport. 


After this review of what happens at an EAC Conven- 
tion and some suggestions as to things you can do there, 
you can see that there are many good reasons to go to the 
EAC Convention. 


Now it is true that many people who come to the EAC 
Convention for the first time come just to find coins. Ev- 
ery year EAC 1s the best early copper show in the coun- 
try. Your chances of finding copper coins you need are 
at least 99.44%. Last year I asked a dealer how he did 
financially at the show. He said “it was his best show of 
the year.” In fact he tells me that “the EAC Convention 
is always his best show of the year, because even though 
there were only a couple of hundred collectors at the 
show, they are all early American copper collectors and 
every one of them comes looking for early coppers and 
having money to spend!” So he always brings all his 
nice coppers and he has good luck selling them. Thus 
if you want early coppers, the EAC Convention is the 
place to be! 





The coins are always great but that 1s not why I go. 
I GO FOR THE PEOPLE! I go for the collectors and 
dealers that I have known for years. Maybe I will see 
that isolated collector from the Dakotas who carries the 
EAC mantle for his state; or the “old timer” at the age 
of 93 who shares his long saved treasures. I go for the 
friend I haven’t seen in ages; the dealer that knows what 
I collect and has held back a coin or two just for me. I go 
for the collector that has some coins to share in his hotel 
room tonight. I go for the “young” collector that still 
has eagle eyes; I go for the grey haired expert; and the 
quiet member you love to talk to. When you come to the 
EAC Convention for the first time, there is no doubt that 
you will enjoy the coins, but EAC Convention attendees 
come back every year because they enjoy the people! 
See you there. 
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REGION 3 EAC MEETING, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, 27 OCTOBER 2018 


Ed Fox 


Jack O. Young Dayton, OH ria = in his o y e a 
West Chester, PA ( um er was acquired at the show aliter the 
— meeting). 
-oa Jack Young, EAC 2019 Co-Chair, and Ray Willi 
. ack Young, o-Chair, and Ray Williams, 
ous a EAC 2019 Co-Chair, gave us updates for the upcoming 
V. Kurt Bellman Harrisburg, PA BAC animal conerence 


Greg Fitzgibbon called the Whitman Baltimore Coin 
Show EAC Region 3 meeting to order at 1 PM in room 
301, and as custom everyone introduced themselves 
along with their particular collecting interests. 


Meeting Theme: EAC 2019, Electrotypes, and Coun- 
terfeits 


During “Show & Tell” 


Craig showed us some electrotypes, including an 
electro ofa Bolen Copy, silver plated. He mentioned 
that the electro of a Brasher Doubloon in the auc- 
tion on the previous night, that went for $7,000, was 
made by William Dubois at the U.S. Mint in 1863. 
DuBois made two that he traded to W. Elliot Wood- 
ward, who subsequently sold them at auction; the 
second piece just turned up and is now consigned 
to Stacks Bowers. Craig also discussed using a mix 
of bismuth, zinc and tin to make a coin die, by melt- 
ing the fusible metal at 100° C and pressing a real 
coin to make the die. Finally, he noted that in 1843 
Franklin Peale (3rd Chief Coiner of the Mint) made 
electrotype medals for George Greene, U.S. Con- 
sul to Rome and descendant of Nathanial Greene of 
Revolutionary War fame, used as diplomatic gifts. 





Ed showed one 1817 N12 large cent acquired at the 
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Location — Dayton Ohio, Dates 02-05 May 2019 


Conference hotel — Crowne Plaza, connected to the 
convention center 


Shuttle service will be available to/from the airport 
October Penny- Wise has details 

Kevin Vinton will be cataloging the Sale 

Mark Borckardt is the Educational Chair 

EAC Sale submissions are solicited 


Beth Deisher will be speaking at EAC 2019 about 
the counterfeit detection and awareness efforts she 
and Jack (and others) are engaged in. 


Greg added help was needed to show the Sale lots as 
well as staffing the reception table 


Some words from EAC President Bill Eckberg 


There is a need for volunteers for the Garvin Com- 
mittee (an educational fund supporting members 
wishing to conduct various research projects). 





Articles for Penny-Wise addressed to less experi- 
enced collectors are earnestly desired. 





At the request of a member seeking a copy of the 
EAC Grading guide, Bill mentioned that the 1500 
copies in the first printing were sold out, and at the 
moment there are no plans for a 2™ printing or an- 
other edition. 


Other items of interest 


Greg mentioned the upcoming Goldberg Pre-Long 
Beach, 27-30 January auction sale that includes 
Jim Neiswinter’s 1793 coins and Dan Trollan’s 1794 
coins. 


Joe P. talked about the current web site being light 
duty, and asked what members would like to see. 


Joe P., Bill, and Craig addressed the question of pub- 
lishing Penny-Wise in a PDF-only edition, versus 
the print issues currently mailed to all members. 
This is something that has come up several times 
at Region 3 meetings as well as EAC Board 


meetings, especially as postal costs continue to 
rise. It was reiterated that the cost of producing the 
first print copy is high, but the cost of printing the 
next thousand-plus copies is very low, and not all 
members can access electronic copy. For those who 
prefer to read electronic copy, PDFs are available on 
the EAC web site. 


Joe P. also talked about Inaugural Medals in alumi- 
num such as Woodrow Wilson’s 1917 medal. Craig 
added that in R.W. Julian’s Medals of the United 
States Mint: The First Century, 1792-1892 there are 
several examples of medals struck in aluminum and 
other metals. 


Jack and Craig also shared information about coun- 
terfeits, including some copper ones showing a 
weird matte finish. Jack’s study of counterfeit coins 
is gaining interest in government circles to help 
“solve” the problem. 


Craig talked about cliché, single sided strikes used 
by the French to “prove” a die — a form of trial strike 
since only by the French mint could strike medals, 
but others struck clichés to get around French law. 


Meeting adjourned at 2PM; next meeting at Whitman 
Baltimore Spring Show, 02 March 2019. 
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CANDIDATES FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following candidates have applied for membership in EAC since the last issue of Penny- Wise. Provided that no 
adverse comments on any particular individual are received by the Membership Committee before the April 2019 
issue of P-W, all will be declared elected to full membership at that time. Chairman of the Membership Committee 
is Bim Gander, 12770 NW Steelhead Falls Drive, Terrebonne, OR 97760. 

















New Members 


Name City, State Member # 
Tammy Gatlin Decatur, AR 6586 
Kevin Meisner Uncasville, CT 6587 
James Cottle Chatsworth, CA 6588 
Edgar Jatho Virginia Beach, VA 6589 
Ed Nicolai St. Helens, OR 6590 
John C. Reynolds Warren, PA 6591 
Fred Michaelson Baltimore, MD 6592 
David Murphy Fallon, MO 6593 
Roger Dale Isaac Clarmont, NC 6594 

Rejoining Members 
Ron Sinnema Maanhattan, MT 4130 
David Redding Hagerstown, MD 5174 
Mark Hootan Colorado Springs, CO 5273 
Steven Powers Las Vegas, NV 6108 
Jacob Williamson Cape Coral, FL 6436 
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THE BIG FIVE 
Delmar Norris (“Del”) Bland, EAC #111 
October 26, 1933-October 16, 2018 


I met Del in 1970, when I first became interested in 
collecting large cents. In those days and for decades 
following, anyone interested in the early coppers was 
bound to come across the man, either his condition cen- 
sus or his imposing physical presence. 


The desire to assemble a collection entails some mea- 
sure of greed, in most of us just a little but, in some, a 
whole lot. Del Bland was the exception to this observa- 
tion: for him, ownership was not a big deal, it was the 
history of a large cent that interested him — not just the 
cents he owned but all large cents. I have never come 
across another collector whose love of the hobby ex- 
ceeded his love of his own possessions. 


The Big Four in large cents has long been George 
Clapp, Howard Newcomb, Carl Wurtzbach and Henry 
Hines. For EAC members, these legendary figures were 
wrapped in the mists of time, known only by what they 
wrote and what was written about them. For the elders 
among us, Dr. William Sheldon was a more immediate 
legend. Not only did he give us two books — our bibles 
— but he attended our meetings, answering all questions 
even as he represented a direct link to the Big Four, as 
well as the Chapman brothers and others integral to our 
beginnings. 








Alas, this link has become badly tarnished, leaving us 
without a proud, uninterrupted connection to our roots. 
Enter Del Bland. His 285 notebooks, packed in 22 boxes 
and weighing half a ton, are filled with painstaking de- 
tails about collections, condition and, above all, prov- 
enance. By collecting auction catalogues, by traveling 
the country, by viewing copper in the flesh wherever he 
went and by doing all of this over a period of nearly 
50 years, Del was able to amass a volume of informa- 
tion that is unparalleled. Unlike any of his predecessors 
in large cents and, indeed, unlike any researcher in any 
branch of U.S. numismatics ever, the man executed his 
chosen mission with unwavering fidelity. 





Most of the notebooks are devoted to a single Sheldon 
variety, but a few combine multiple rare varieties into 
one. A typical notebook entry consists, in the words of 
David Fanning, who has examined the material in de- 
tail, “...of a photograph or photocopy of a large cent, 
followed by a chronological history of its ownership 
and sale history, generally derived from annotated auc- 
tion catalogues. Bland formed an extensive library of 
numismatic auction catalogues over the years, and he 
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learned long ago that important coins could frequently 
be found in unlikely places. For this reason, he gradually 
assembled comprehensive runs of auction catalogues, 
including ones conducted by what are considered to be 
second- or third-rate firms.” 


Del owned a large number of catalogues himself, 
many issued by the lesser auction houses, and he broad- 
ened his access to catalogues by visiting every one of 
the major institutional libraries. We would not be sur- 
prised to come across a chair with his name on it at the 
American Numismatic Society, so many were the days 
and even weeks that he spent scouring these shelves. 





Auction catalogues, particularly the plated ones, are a 
marvelous resource. However, for laying down a foun- 
dation of authenticity, nothing can trump access to the 
coins themselves. The Bland charm imbued his peers 
with trust, and this trust gained him open access to col- 
lections everywhere. This same charm made him a mag- 
net at conventions, where EAC members would flock to 
show him their proudest possessions. For perhaps more 
for worse than better, choice large cents are extremely 
valuable, creating barriers to access for all the rest of us 
who lack the Bland charisma. 





Ponder now all the ingredients that make up the story 
of Del Bland. The story needed a hero; that hero had to 
possess an intellect of immense proportions; he needed 
the endurance required to undertake a journey of half 
a century; he had to have the integrity and charm that 
engenders trust; and, most important, he had to have the 
single-minded determination to pursue without waver- 
ing an impossible goal from raw beginning to an un- 
imaginable conclusion. 


And with what has this improbable hero left us? 
For one, he unraveled the mystery of the false pedi- 
grees in the ANS cabinet of large cents, proving that 
many of them originally in the Clapp bequest had been 
“swapped.” This information pointed the way to the re- 
turn of many of the originals, thus taking a major step 
toward restoring the integrity of the collection. 


Clapp and Newcomb have given us scholarly works 
describing the large cent varieties in sufficient detail to 
permit easy attribution. To this skeleton-like foundation, 
Del Bland has added the flesh that will make it all come 
alive. When the ANS places his 285 notebooks on its 
shelves, many will flock to examine an immense trove 


of totally relevant data that has previously been avail- 
able to only a few and to those few only in part. EAC 
members will be gifted with the exhilaration that comes 
with being able to assemble the pieces of a puzzle, the 
thrill that comes with exploring previously uncharted 
waters. 








For these many and special experiences yet to come, 
we have one man to thank. Move over Mssrs. Clapp, 


Newcomb, Hines and Wurtzbach. Make room for Del- 
mar Norris Bland! 


--John W. Adams 


Addendum: The ANS has purchased the 285 Bland 
notebooks. To do this, $50,000 was raised from an anon- 
ymous donor, the ANS itself, and the Boyz of ’94. 
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OBITUARY 
Wesley A. (“Wes”) Rasmussen 
October 5, 1934-November 2, 2018 


The published newspaper obituaries of my friend Wes 
are of the sort that will cause genealogists 100 years 
hence to pull their hair out—in essence, “he was a Navy 
veteran, a successful businessman and a good family 
man,’ with no other details, and no survivors listed by 
name. I can only speak of his involvement with EAC, 
but can certainly provide some detail with regard to that 
portion of his long life. 


Wes joined EAC in September 1981 as member #1372. 
He collected Early, Middle and Late Date Large Cents 
by variety. Judging by the recorded dates of acquisition 
of the coins when his collections were sold (Late Dates 
by Superior, February 1998; Early and Middle Dates 
by Heritage January 2005), his intensive plunge into 
the series began shortly after he joined the club. When 
Warren Lapp resigned as EAC Editor for health reasons, 
in March 1986, EAC’s first printer, Bill Parks, resigned 
as well. So I volunteered to be Editor, and Wes volun- 
teered the services of his company, Lithotechnical Ser- 
vices, Inc., of Bloomington, Minnesota, for the printing 
of Penny-Wise. It will amuse those of you under 45 to 
hear that, in those pre-email days, this involved sending 
a Fedex envelope with typed sheets of each page of each 
issue from Nebraska to Minnesota six times a year. And 
of course, each member got a set of loose printed sheets 








back in the mail. This printing arrangement lasted for 19 
years, with Lithotech printing issues 115 through 230 
(July 1986 through September 2005). 


The real heyday of Wes’s collecting was in the late 
‘80s and early ‘90s. In those years, there was a kind of 
‘trickle down’ arrangement among Minneapolis large 
cent collectors, that ran “Rasmussen to Punchard to 
Smith”—which doesn’t scan quite as well as “Tinker to 
Evers to Chance,” but you get the idea. Dick Punchard 
would get Wes’s upgrades, and Pete Smith would get 
Dick’s. Wes achieved far greater completion than the 
other two men; his numbered Sheldon series lacked only 
the S-79, and he owned 413 Middle Dates, including 
duplicates, and 529 Late Dates. 


Wes served as EAC President from 1996 to 1999. He 
last attended an EAC Convention (to the best of my 
knowledge) at Portland in 2011, when true to his dedi- 
cation to the future of the club, he brought a young col- 
lector in tow. I can think of no better sentence to sum 
up Wes’s place in large cent collecting history than to 
quote Denis Loring’s Introduction to the 2005 Rasmus- 
sen sale: “He is at once a distinguished connoisseur and 
‘just one of the guys.” He will be missed. 





--Harry E. Salyards 
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PLANCHET SURFACE ROUGHNESS 


Bill Eckberg 


My series on cleaning coins that was largely aimed at 
new copper collexctors concluded with the last install- 
ment on methods to avoid. All of the activities described 
in that article produce what is called post-mint damage 
(PMD). Scratches, rim bumps, corrosion, porosity and 
pitting are not things collectors and dealers intentionally 
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inflict on coins, but they, too, come under the heading of 
PMD. Perhaps interestingly, most of the rest of Ameri- 
can numismatics doesn’t seem to care about rim bumps 
as much as we do. Indeed, if one looks at the color maps 
showing the impact of defects in various places (www. 


) one sees that to commercial graders, 
a scratch on the cheek is 16 times as serious as a compa- 
rable rim bump. I’m sure most EACers would disagree 
that it’s that much worse, but it reflects what the differ- 
ent collecting populations decide is important. EACers 
could, at some point, decide we don’t worry as much 
about rim bumps, or the rest of numismatics could de- 
cide they do. More information on rim bumps, scratches 
and the like can be found in the EAC Grading Guide. As 
it’s pretty obvious what those distractions are, they will 
not be further discussed here. 
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We see the terms “porous,” “granular” and “corroded” 
used to describe coin surfaces. What’s the difference 
between them? Well, it seems to be largely semantic. 
Porosity and granularity result from corrosion. To my 
ear, granular sounds less offensive than porous, and cor- 
roded sounds nastier than porous. But the fact is that 





describing a coin as granular or porous is just a polite 


way of telling you that it is corroded. Having examined 
many early coppers described by these three terms at lot 
viewing and on well-respected auction websites, I can 
state with certainty that there 1s no definable quality that 
differentiates them. However, in a general sense, granu- 
larity usually seems to describe a lesser degree of corro- 
sion than porosity, and when a coin is actually described 
as corroded, you can expect the appearance of major 
overall loss of copper. 


But wait! We sometimes see the words “struck on a 
porous (or granular) planchet”? written in lot descrip- 
tions, suggesting that the porosity of the coin existed be- 
fore striking and implying that it should not be consid- 
ered a defect. Alas, that is just not true; it’s either wishful 
thinking that reflects ignorance, or an intent to deceive. 
Yes, planchets were shipped from England in kegs in 
the holds of sailing ships, and yes, they could have been 


and some certainly were exposed to salt water during the 





Cents labeled granular, porous and corroded, respectively. The granular coin has been recolored, and the corroded 
one retains traces of green corrosion at the throat and in front Liberty’s bust. Images courtesy of Heritage. 





Would you call this coin granular, porous or corroded? It 
was called granular in the lot description, but its surfaces 
much more resemble the coin above that is called po- 
rous. There is no unambiguous definition of these terms. 
Image courtesy of Heritage. 





1794 half cent obverwe that has surfaces described as 
“fine roughness.” Corroded, but a very collectible coin. 
Roughness does not necessarily mean “ugly.” 
Image courtesy of Goldbergs. 


passage. And yes, there are records of the Mint telling 
the suppliers that some blanks got wet. But none of that 
means the Mint used corroded planchets to strike coins. 
Indeed, Director Boudinot wrote that “By the Careless- 
ness of the Capt. The Planchetts [sic] were put into a 
very wet part of the Ship, by which means about 1/5 part 
of them are a/most [emphasis added] spoiled — they must 
undergo an entire fresh cleaning, which I fear will lessen 
their weight.’” 


Planchets were not taken directly from the kegs to the 
coinage press. Even planchets made at the Mint were 
processed by cleaning and annealing before they were 
struck. At worst, heavy seawater contamination might 
have stained some planchets and possibly corroded a few 
at the bottom? (corrosion takes time), but the planchets 
were then cleaned with vinegar and salt, washed with 
soap and water, rinsed and tumbled with sawdust or 
corn cobs to dry them before heating to anneal them. 
After all this and the distortion of the planchet under the 
heavy pressure from the coinage press, planchet rough- 
ness should have disappeared. Most underweight blanks 
would have been melted down and used for alloy. In any 
case, the notion that coins were frequently struck on po- 
rous or granular planchets is nonsense. 


The only pre-striking marks you’re likely to see are 
roller marks or laminations, also sometimes called plan- 
chet striations. Roller marks are 
indentations in the surface of the 
coin that persist from the cre- 
ation of the planchet. The metal 
ingot was flattened by repeat- 
edly passing it between rollers & 
and finally by pulling it through $ 
a draw bar that made it the exact |= 
thickness for coining. These de- 
vices placed tremendous stress ` 
on the metal strip, and in the 
process, despite heavy lubrica- 
tion, scratched it up. After the 
blank planchets were punched 
out and cleaned as above, they 
were softened by heating (an- 
nealing). As a result, when the 
coin was struck, the marks on 


— 


Elias Boudinot. Letter to 
Matthew Boulton, July 3, 1799. U.S. National Archives, 
Record Group 104, Entry 2 (Boulton Correspondence) 
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Craig Sholley, personal communication. See also Denis 
R. Cooper, The Art and Craft of Coinmaking; A History 
of Minting Technology, Spink & Son, London. 1988 for a 
discussion of the general technologies in use at the time. 


Lamination and roller marks. The coin on the left has a number of roller marks on 
Liberty’s face and neck. The one on the right shows lamination cracks from K3 to 
K6. These do not affect the grade. 

Right image courtfesy of Heritage; left image courtesy of Goldbergs 


the planchet got crushed and so eliminated. However, 
if the blank was slightly too thin or the pressure of the 
press slightly too low, some of the marks remained on 
the high points of the coin. Such marks are rarely seen 
on the fields unless the coin is struck from buckled or 
shattered dies or dies out of alignment in the press, as 
they are struck from the highest part of the dies and so 
receive the most intense pressure during the strike. If 
someone tells you marks in the field are “roller marks,” 
he may be mistaking post-mintage corrosion for it. 


Laminations are streaks in the coin that result from 
impurities or bubbles that become trapped in the metal. 
As the ingot is rolled and drawn, the impurities become 
stretched with the metal. The surface can peel up or 
form cracks. If laminations are large enough, they can 
peel away completely from the rest of the coin or create 
a “clamshell” effect. 


Roller marks and laminations are mint-made and 
so they should not affect the grade the coin receives. 
They may, however, affect its value. Roller marks and 
minor lamination cracks usually are considered charm- 
ing evidence of primitive technology and have little or 
no effect on a coin’s value. Major laminations that have 
peeled away greatly impact the eye appeal of the coin 
and so may dramatically affect the price it brings at auc- 
tion. (GRADE # PRICE) The 1793 half cent illustrated 





above with the dropped lamination most recently sold 
for VG money, though it has essentially full Mint sharp- 
ness and was correctly graded AU by a grading service. 


Corrosion products, by whatever euphemistic name 
you may call them, are PMD. Any spot of porosity is a 


rode, the metal becomes converted to minerals, but that 
is exactly what happens. There are a number of other 
mineral corrosion products that can develop on copper 
coins as well’. Once you understand that corrosion is a 
true chemical and physical change resulting in miner- 
alization, the importance of stopping (and even better, 
preventing) it becomes obvious. 


Why do coins corrode? Metals react with oxygen, 
chlorine, sulfur and many other oxidizing chemicals. 
Copper is far more reactive than silver or gold, which 
is why we see far fewer corroded gold and silver coins. 
The presence of water or acids greatly accelerates the 
process. As an example, I illustrate an 1812 large cent 
with essentially full mint details that is heavily corrod- 


off the obverse of this otherwise nearly pristine 1793 half ed. How did it get that way? In the case of this particular 


cent. Another lamination parallels the dropped one from coin, we know exactly what happened, as it his found 
K11 to K7:30. Image courtesy of Heritage. in a late 18"/early 19" century outhouse pit in the his- 





Major lamination defect. A large lamination has peeled 


place where metallic copper 
used to be but was lost to corro- 
sion. The porosity/pitting/gran- 
ularity 1s there because corro- 
sion was removed at some time 
in the past 150+ years, leaving 
behind a pit where the copper 
that became corroded originat- 
ed. Coins with porosity all over 
were corroded all over. Coins 
with one or a few little pits had 
localized corrosion, probably 
because someone breathed on 
them at some point. Remember 
that when corrosion has been 





Large cents showing active corrosion. The surfaces of the one on the left have mostly 
removed, it ALWAYS leaves corroded to nantokite and eriochalcite. The one on the right has multiple spots, 
pits below it. Even light corro- particularly in front of Liberty’s face, that have corroded to cuprite and a small spot 
sion leaves microscopic pits. of eriochalcite below the hair ribbon. 

Left image by the author; right image courtesy of Heritage. 


Raised green corrosion on 


copper coins is often called “bronze disease” by collec- toric district of Alexandria, Virginia. There is no mys- 
tors of ancient coins. Once thought to be due to bacterial tery about where the water and acidic environment came 
action, and hence called a disease, it is now known to from. After recovery, somebody cleaned it down to bare 
result from chemical oxidation. It is composed of a mix- metal, probably with a wire brush, leaving it with full 
ture of CuCl (cupric chloride, the mineral nantokite) and hair details but heavy porosity. Artificial recoloring did 
CuCl, (cuprous chloride, the mineral eriochalcite). The not further diminish the value of the piece. This piece 
former is clear-to-white, and the latter is green. Both should, however give some hope. If that much copper 
minerals are products of the oxidation (i.e., corrosion) was left after 150 years in a privy pit, we can be thank- 
of metallic copper. ful that corrosion is a slow process. Actual measurement 


Red corrosion, Cu,O (copper(1) oxide, cuprous ox- shows that couns heavily corroded like this have lost 
ide), forms the mineral, cuprite. It oxidizes further to only a small percentage of their mass. 
CuO (cupric oxide, copper(II) oxide) in humid air. CuO ° Fora lot more information on the corrosion of copper 
forms a black mineral called tenorite. coins, I recommend: Michael S. Shutty, Jr. 2016. Lost 


Cents, Dead Owners: Appreciating Coins in Decay, 


Few collectors seem to realize that when coins cor- Wasteland Press, Shelbyville, KY. 
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1812 cent, nearly uncirculated, but heavily corroded as a 
result of long burial in a privy pit. Image by the author. 


Whatever you call them, corrosion products are a very 
serious problem for two reasons. First, wherever you see 
a spot of the corrosion, the metallic copper below it is 
already gone, converted into one or more of the minerals 
named in the previous paragraphs, leaving behind a pit. 
Second, and worse, is that the corrosion actually pro- 
motes further corrosion, so once it has started, you have 
to stop it from proceeding. Otherwise, it will eventually 
turn the entire coin into a dust made of copper salts. 


Other than being lost in a privy, what causes copper 
coins to get corroded? Coins with heavy overall corro- 


sion are probably ground recoveries. We can speculate 
that coins with little spots of corrosion probably at one 
point had a speck of dust or dirt or a bit of saliva or some 
other liquid on them. If not cleaned off and the surface 
sealed, corrosion would certainly occur. This points up 
the importance of conserving our coins by brushing 
them with oil from time to time. The longer liquids and 
impurities stay on the coin, the more damage they do. 
Storage without occasional conservation is dangerous to 
the coin and may reduce its value and prevent it from 
being enjoyed by future generations. If you aren’t inter- 
ested enough in your coins to take them out and brush 
them a couple of times a year, you should consider pass- 
ing them on to someone who is. 


Unfortunately, it 1s not possible to repair mineralized 
copper on a coin by reducing it back to metallic copper. 
Even if you could reduce the minerals back to metal, 
the pits they produced would still be there, and the coin 
would now have lumps of copper on the surface. While 
no corroded coin can ever be restored to pristine con- 
dition, further degradation can and should be stopped. 
You can’t do anything about the loss of metal (and val- 
ue) due to corrosion, but at least you can slow the cor- 
rosion down, and at best you can keep it from getting 
worse. The key is to get the coin out of an oxidizing 
environment. Brush it with Blue Ribbon or the like and 
put it into an air-tight holder; it will survive for future 
generations to appreciate. 
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GRADING STANDARDS 130 YEARS AGO 


Craig Sholley discovered the following in a pamphlet 
entitled Coin Collectors of the United States Illustrated 
Guide by A.M. Smith of 533 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, PA. Vol. II, no. 3, January, 1886. It is instructive to 
compare the grading standards of those times to those 
we use today. His Poor is about our AG or G; his Good 
appears at least equal to our Fine; Fine sounds like our 
choice EF or AU; Very Fine is our AU. It’s as if coins 
with more than minimal wear weren’t worth consider- 
ation by the small number of active collectors. 
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THE 1793 LIBERTY CAP CENTS, PART II 


R.W. Julian 


In his answer to my remarks about the 1793 Liberty 
Cap cent (both in the July 2018 issue of Penny-Wise), 
William Eckberg made some interesting points which 
require further discussion. 


Eckberg says that Breen used an outdated report of 
December 3, 1795, and this is not as good as the origi- 
nal record kept by the treasurer, which clearly shows 
that 12,756 one-cent pieces were delivered by the chief 
coiner and no half cents. The December 3 reference is to 
a report made by Mint Director Elias Boudinot, who had 
been in office little more than a month. He reported that 
142,534 half cents had been coined to date. From other 
records, not in dispute, we know that 25,600 pieces were 
delivered in October and December 1795 in addition to 
81,600 half cents in 1794. When the 107,200 half cents 
of 1794-1795 are subtracted from the 142,534 figure 
the amount remaining is 35,334. If we then subtract the 
known half cent deliveries of July 1793 (31,934 pieces) 
this leaves 3,400 not accounted for and which were de- 
livered in September 1793. Eckberg, in the meantime, 
has changed his original opinion that the 3,400 half 
cents were struck in July but held over to September; his 
new view is that the 3,400 pieces are a clerical error and 
never existed. Neither view is correct. 














If one reads the December 3 Boudinot report carefully, 
it will be found that the coinage figures given through 
that date were taken from a special register which was 
kept to record the mintages of the Mint. (“The issues 
of the mint, from its first establishment to this day, as 
collected from the register kept for that purpose, consist 
of...”) Such a register would have been maintained from 
the beginning of regular coinage in February 1793, not 
December 1795 as implied by Eckberg. 





This same December 3 report also prints the coinage 
totals through September 30, 1794, and says that they 
were taken from the records of the treasurer. The half 
cent total reported in this case is 116,934 which, sub- 
tracting the known 1794 mintage of 81,600, again gives 
35,334 pieces. (The 1795 half cent coinage came after 
September 30.) There are also loose papers in the Mint 
archives, from the late 1790s, which use the mintage fig- 
ures from the register. 


In early 1835, at the request of Mint Director Samuel 
Moore, a document was drawn up that contained annual 
expenses by certain categories as well as yearly coinage 
figures. The figures for 1793—1795 match perfectly the 
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figures given in the register used by Director Boudinot. 
There is little doubt that this same register was used to 
draw up the document desired by Moore. (This 1835 
document is reproduced on the Newman Portal, Entry 
40 of Record Group 104.) 


Eckberg is of course correct in pointing out that the 
entry of September 18, 1793, shows only cents being de- 
livered. The coinage register started in early 1793, how- 
ever, shows that the September 18 entry was in error. It 
is likely that this mistake was made when everyone was 
preparing to flee for their very lives from the Yellow Fe- 
ver killing machine. Under such circumstances it would 
have been easy to make a hurried error. 





The treasurer’s book mentioned by Eckberg has also 
been utilized by other researchers. It was the key source, 
for example, of mintage figures reported by Walter 
Breen and the present writer in the 1950s and 1960s. 
As Eckberg does not dispute the average daily coinages 
calculated in my July Penny- Wise discussion, we can as- 
sume with certainty that the figures show that his thesis 
about Liberty Cap cents being struck in July is wrong. 
Breen got it right. 





Eckberg makes a valid point when he says (page 188) 
that “it would have been easy for the Mint personnel to 
have struck 12,756 cents over the two days Voigt report- 
ed.” Voight did not write that cents were being coined 
and this is merely Eckberg’s opinion. The real prob- 
lem, however, is avoided by Eckberg in that this means 
35,334 (or 31,934) half cents were struck in the other 
four days of coinage. This is not possible as pointed out 
in my earlier article. Eckberg also claims that dies were 
apportioned by the day and the four half-cent varieties 
fit neatly into a four-day coining period. It would be in- 
teresting to see documentary proof of this curious claim. 


I noted in my earlier comments that there was a strong 
demand for coined cents in this period. This is easily 
seen in the relatively large cent coinage in 1794 which 
was paid out quickly. There was little copper coined in 
the fall of 1794 and most of 1795 but this was a deliber- 
ate policy implemented because it would have interfered 
with the silver and gold coinages. This non-coinage of 
copper in the latter part of 1794 was one of the reasons 
for the Congressional investigation of the Mint in late 
1794 and early 1795. The demand for cents may also be 
seen in the large numbers of cent tokens made for the 
Talbot, Allum, and Lee Company of New York in 1794 








and 1795. The demand for half cents was smaller, as cor- 
rectly noted by Eckberg. 


I noted in my July article that Eckberg incorrectly 
stated that 8,000 coins could be struck in a day. As he 
does not address this question I will explain the source 
of the error. He used a delivery of 8,000 pieces on June 
28, 1793, as the basis for this claim, noting that there 
had been no coinage on the preceding day. It appears 
that Eckberg had a defective copy of the Voight daily 
workbook as that document shows coinage on the 27th 
but no delivery. (Eckberg stated on page 240 of the Sep- 
tember 2010 Penny-Wise that “Voigt’s ledger shows that 
no coins were struck from April 20th to June 27th.”’) 


The question of Joseph Wright as the first engraver 
(though not confirmed by the Senate) is an interesting 
one. Eckberg correctly states that the known Mint re- 
cords do not show any payment whatsoever to Wright. 
He believes, as do others, that this failure to show any 
payment indicates that Wright was, in fact, never a mint 
engraver. The matter is more complicated than it appears 
on the surface, however. Wright’s estate was paid for the 
Henry Lee medal dies as well as a pair of quarter dollar 
dies done at the request of Director Rittenhouse. This 
payment was made through the Treasury. (Taxay: The 
U.S. Mint and Coinage, page 75.) The Lee medal dies 
were clearly outside the scope of Mint payments but the 
quarter dollar dies were not, yet the latter was paid di- 
rectly by the Treasury, not from Mint funds. This raises 
the possibility that Wright’s estate was the subject of 
other payments by the Treasury. 








It appears that there was something irregular about 
Wright’s tenure at the Mint. It may be that the failure to 
be confirmed dictated separate payments. The question 
requires further investigation. 


One answer to this problem would be to go through 


the Treasury accounts until Wright’s salary is found. Un- 
fortunately this is not likely as these accounts were used 
by British soldiers in 1814 for campfires, while occupy- 
ing the city of Washington, and what is left for the period 
before 1814 is fragmentary. 


Addendum 


The preceding comments were originally scheduled 
for the October issue of Penny-Wise but were delayed 
until the present number. The October issue, however, 
carried a letter by Michael Rocco in reference to the 
1793 coinage. Mr. Rocco makes several points which 
need further comments: 





1) It is of course true that a February 1794 statement 
by Mint Director Rittenhouse indicates a certain number 
of coins per day from a screw press, but this number 
is theoretical and after improvements to the presses had 
likely been made during the winter of 1793—1794. The 
only numbers that count for daily coinage are the deliv- 
eries made prior to July 1793 and these indicate a practi- 
cal limit of about 6500 pieces per day. 





2) That a smaller coin would lead to a larger number of 
coins per day from a screw press is unlikely. Planchets 
were hand fed into the press and the size would have 
made no difference. The argument could be made, how- 
ever, that smaller planchets are harder to handle and 
therefore would slow down coinage. 


3) It is stated that the last day of coining, according to 
the Voight account books, was July 25 and that no ad- 
ditional coins were struck until after the Mint reopened 
in November. Unfortunately the account books report 
nothing of the sort. After July 25 the account books do 
not record what the workmen were doing, with one ex- 
ception. The exception was August 6 where Voight in- 
dicated that the workmen were cleaning copper, which 
very likely meant planchets. 
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FINAL COMMENTS 


Bill Eckberg 


Just a couple of Julian’s points need to be addressed. 
First, the Taxay citation does NOT say Wright was paid 
for the quarter dollar essay, as Julian claims. It simply 
says that the administrator of Wright’s estate requested 
payment for both the Lee medal and “Two Essays of a 
Quarter Dollar.” His estate was paid only what he re- 
quested for the Lee medal. Neither Taxay nor Julian of- 
fer any proof that his estate was, in fact, paid for the 
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quarter “essays.” Incidentally, Hamilton’s Treasury De- 
partment did not pay him for anything. It was Jefferson’s 
State Department, as the Mint was under the State De- 
partment in 1793. 


Julian claims the late July coinage consisted only of 
half cents, but as I have stated before, the relative sur- 
viving populations of the varieties argue against this. 
Also, if Liberty Cap cents were struck later than I report, 


their striking was (unlike all other coinage of the year) that can explain the obvious discrepancy between the 
not recorded by the Chief Coiner. Treasurer’s receipt book and later reports by the Direc- 
tor. One hopes that somewhere such records survive, 
but unless they do, and unless they show the Treasurer’s 
September entry to be in error, I will stand behind the 
primary source. 


Lastly, he and I must agree to disagree on the exact 
mintage of the half cents and Liberty Cap cents of 1793. 
The Treasurer’s receipt book is is the primary source 
document, and it is unambiguous that the July 26 de- 
livery was all half cents and the September 18 delivery This is not my opinon, I’m reporting facts. 
was all cents. Julian has still not produced any evidence 
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Letter to the Editor Registered Mail is signed for at each stage, what does 
Steve Lund writes, the last person to sign for have to say? 
From years working as a local representative for 
I was quite saddened to read Conly Rieder’s article three Congressmen, I chose a different route. Have 
about his woes with getting reimbursed for a lost Your local representative contact the Postal Inspector in 
Registered Mail article. My experience(s) are that it is Washington, DC and let them know you want to know 
NOT 99.99% effective. Even at 0.01% loss rate that isa | how your Registered Mail could go ‘missing’. Most of 
lot of ‘missing’ articles. It would be interesting to know _ the time my Registered letters were ‘found.’ 
what the loss rate is for the big three coin auction firms. And when the USPS tried to low-ball me on 
I’m not surprised that Conly never heard back from reimbursement, my representative was able to get full 
the local Postal Inspector. I never have, either. If reimbursement. 
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SWAPS AND SALES 


EACers are invited to submit their ads for inclusion in this column. Ads up to twelve lines are free. 
ADS LARGER THAN 12 LINES MUST BE SUBMITTED CAMERA-READY OR AS ELECTRONIC 
FILES, AND PAID IN ADVANCE. A full-page ad is $250. One-half page is $125. Discounts are available 
for repeat- ing ads. Ads should be limited to early American Coppers or tokens and books related to the 
same. Deadline for material to appear in the April 2019 issue is March 15, 2018. All ads must include the 
individual membership number of a current member in good standing. Copy should be sent to the Editor, 
Harry E. Sal- yards, P.O. Box 1691, Hastings, NE 68902 or by email to hpsalyar@tcgcs.com. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE: 


Early American Coppers, Inc. publisher of Penny- Wise, does not examine any of the material advertised in 
Penny- Wise, nor does it review any of the advertising therein. Early American Coppers, Inc. assumes no 
responsibility or liability for any advertisement (or the material described therein) and no party shall have 
recourse against Early American Coppers, Inc. All transactions arising from or relating to any advertise- 
ment in Penny-Wise shall strictly be between the parties thereto. 
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John D. Wright, EAC #7 1468 Timberlane Drive St. Joseph, MI 49085 


The CENT Book 1816-1839. The standard reference on this series. 
Big, clear pictures, full discussions, easy attribution. 


Lists at $125 plus postage. 
Special to EAC members at $100 postpaid. Please email us at theJohn@sbcglobal.net 
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An Interesting Selection of 18 Century British Tokens 


Plus some Regal and Colonial Coins and a few Odds and Ends 
Many tokens currently listed on our web site and inventory is updated frequently. 
Please take a look — comments and commentary welcome. 
Always in the market to buy—contact me at your convenience. 


Gary Groll, EAC#4814 CTCC—EAC—C4—ANA 
P.O. Box 717, Corvallis, OR 97339 
443.223.0399 * info@garygroll.com * www.garygroll.com 
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Charles Davis, EAC#142 Post OfficeBox1 Wenham, Mass 01984 
Sole distributor 
Noyes: United States LargeCents 1793-1794 $125.00 + $8.00shipping 
Noyes: United States LargeCents 1795-1797 $100.00 + $8.00 shipping 
Noyes: United States Large Cents 1798-1814(2volumes) $200.00 + $10.00 shipping 
Noyes: United States Large Cents 1793-1816(4volumes) $395.00 + $10.00 shipping 
Noyes: United States Large Cents 1816-1857(2volumes) $225.00 + $10.00 shipping 
Noyes: United States Large Cents 1793-1857(6volumes) $600.00 + $20.00shipping 
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R. Craig Kammerer, E.A.C.#676 P.O.Box505 Basking Ridge, NJ 07920 
RCraigK @optonline.net 


Send for E-Mail [snail: LSSAE] extensive list of catalogs/books 
E-mail your wants as I have most rare copper [& other series] sales catalogs/ 


books Breaking up huge library 
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PROVENANCE GALLERY OF 1794 LARGE CENTS 


Order your copy of the reference book featuring the most coveted and prolific date among the early United 
States Large Cents. The book includes an overview of the formation of the US monetary system and the 
first Philadelphia mint, as well as the production of what many consider the ultimate numismatic subject: 
the Cents of 1794. It includes a brief history of large cent collecting and their collectors, descriptions of 
collectible obverse & reverse designs, and colorful photographic plates of each coin featured in the 1794 
Provenance Exhibit at the 2004 EAC Convention in San Diego. Prologue by John W. Adams. $45 post- 


paid. 
Al Boka, EAC #406 9817 Royal Lamb Drive Las Vegas, NV 89145 
Tel: 702-809-2620 email: eac406@aol.com www.1794largecents.com 
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Michael S. Shutty, Jr., EAC #2790 


If you want to read something totally different and a bit radical, I think you will enjoy my new book. It 
is a heartfelt exploration of history as told by coins lost in the dirt. The book also explains how copper 
cents decay when confronted with Mother Nature. Finally, I examine the aesthetics of corrosion, born of 
the conflict between nature and man (wherein nature wins). Check it out & enjoy a great weekend read. 


LOST CENTS, DEAD OWNERS: Appreciating Coins in Decay. 


My book is available from Books123.org or from other Internet sellers like Amazon.com. It costs 
$24.95 (less than a corroded Draped Bust cent). 
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Mabel Ann Wright, EAC#78 1468 Timberlane Drive St.Joseph, MI 49085 


We still have some copies of The CENT Book1816-1839. 
Ask anybody who has one or has seen one--you want this book. We are selling what we have to EAC 
members at $100 postpaid. 


Please email us at theJohn@sbcglobal.net 
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Craig McDonald, EAC #1540 


Mahogany Coin Cabinets — Handcrafted from solid mahogany. Cabinets are available with either 12, 
15, or 18 trays. Multiple recess sizes up to 2” available. Custom cabinets also available...contact me to 
discuss your needs. Cabinets start at $350, with free shipping for C4 and EAC members. For additional 
details,information,images,ortoorder,visit:www.CabinetsByCraig.net (note that it’s znet),or call 972- 978- 
7710, or write: PO Box 1231, Frisco, TX75034. 
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Ray Rouse, EAC #2675 7568 Regency Lake Drive Boca Raton, FL 33433 
(954) 234-6240 rayrpbfl@gmail.com 


Wanted for Personal Collection: 


1985 Boston Numismatic Society Medal. 


Copper copies of Massachusetts’s silver coins as made by Edwin Bishop from Thomas Wyatt’s counter- 
feit dies. 
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Bill Eckberg, EAC #3395 P.O. Box 222338 West Palm Beach, FL 33422 
WANTED FOR MY PERSONAL COLLECTION 


EAC Member and/or Charter Member medal for my personal collection of EAC exonumia. 
Please contact me at halfcent@mac.com if you have one you’d part with. 
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EARLY COPPERAUCTIONS 
Bob Grellman, EAC #575 P.O. Box 17226 Amelia Island, FL 32035-3138 407-221-1654 (cell) email: 
jrgrellman@gmail.com 


Consignments for Auction: I am accepting early copper consignments for all Goldberg auctions. Call, 
email, or text for details. 


Late Date Large Cent Book: The Die Varieties of United States Large Cents 1840-1857 is no longer 
available. Every known die variety and die state is fully described with additional rarity information for 
rare die states. The book is hardbound with 464 pages and over 100 photos. Price was $100 postpaid. Au- 
tographed on request. SOLD OUT. SORRY. 
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A SMALL HOARD OF EAC COMMEMORATIVE MEDALS which has been off the market for well 
over a decade will once again be offered to the general membership on a first-come, first-served basis! 
Order yours now, as there is no telling how long this limited supply will last! 


We still offer the 2000 Cape Canaveral Convention Commemorative, in copper, plain edge, larger than a 
dollar. This obverse features the obverse of 1794. The reverse has the space shuttle soaring over the state 
of Florida, with the legend EAC 2000 Cape Canaveral Florida April 6-9. Gem brilliant,flawles ssurfaces. 


The medals are offered at $5.00 each, plus postage. ALL PROCEEDS TO EAC!! Please place all medal 


orders, and/or inquire about available P-W issues: bimgander@gmail.com 
Bim Gander, Membership Chair 12770 NW Steelhead Falls Drive Terrebonne, OR 97760 
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Wanted to buy: all bronze Presidential medals of the New York Numismatic Club and the Rochester Nu- 
mismatic Association. Also, 1929 Howard Newcomb medal (California Coin Club). 


Wanted to buy: Original 1890 Doughty signed (once owned) by Charles E. Moellering. Call me! 


Chuck Heck, EAC #514 703 Village Green Ln, Bluffton, SC 29909 561-628-5345 
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Tom Webster, EAC #5752 P.O. Box 465 Oshtemo, MI 49077 


Wanted to Buy for my Personal Collection: 
Hardcover EAC Convention Sale catalogs. 


1794 S-68 latest die state example in grade range Good to Fine. Seeking examples with choice, smooth 
surfaces, good color and no rim dings. 


1796 Large Cents, seeking middle to end of CC range in choice, well stuck, good color, smooth surfaces, 
with no rim dings. What do you have? 


Connecticut copper coins with fatal or unusual die breaks. Seeking higher condition, full date, choice color 
examples. What do you have? 


Please contact me via email at webs1873@gmail.com ,or feel free to call my mobile phone number 269- 
217-7700. 
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If your mailing address changes, be sure to notify the Treasurer promptly, as the United States 
Postal Service does not forward copies of Penny-Wise. 
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New Half Cent Attribution Guide Makes identifying Half Cents easy. 
Book was awarded EAC Book ofthe year 2016. Large photos with all 
attribution points clearly illustrated. With each book ordered a quick finder 
Small format guide is included. (a must have tool) 


Soft spiral bound 8.5x11w/small guide- 54.95 + $3.95 shipping 
Hard bound 8.5x11 w/small guide- #94.95 + $3.95 shipping 
Leather bound 8.5x11 w/Small guide - $149.95 + $3.95 shipping 


Michael Demling~ 1750 Zion Rd~ Northfield NJ 08225 
mdemling@mdaarchitects.com 
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New Jersey Coppers Attribution Guide Makes identifying Jerseys easy. 


Unfortunately all SOLD OUT! But I do have a limited supply of the Leather 
Bound hard back copies . This is a beautiful tan leather, made with premium 

paper. They originally sold for $149.95. Clearance price is $95 + $4 shipping. 
Order one today before their all gone. Send Payment to: 


Michael Demling~ 1750 Zion Rd~ Northfield NJ 08225 
mdemling@mdaarchitects.com 
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Massachusetts Coppers Attribution Guide Just like the NJ Copper Guide this publication 
covers both Mass Cents and Half Cent. 228 pages in 10 chapters outlining proven methods for 
easy attribution. Also four chapters with large photos showing Obverse and Reverse die 
combinations for both cent and half cents. Order yours today. 

Soft bound 8.5x11—54.95+3.95 ship. 


small Soft bound special 89.95+4.95 ship. Hard bound 8.5x11---94.95+3.95 ship. 


Soft bound 5.5x6.75---39.95+3.95 ship. Both large and 








Michael Demling ~ 1750 Zion Rd. Suite 6A ~ Northfield, NJ 08225 
mdemling@mdaarchitects.com 
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CONSIGN NOW TO THE 
2019 EAC SALE 


We are now accepting consignments for the 2019 EAC Sale at the 
Dayton, OH convention. Please consider taking advantage of this 
excellent venue for selling your coins. We've had lots of interest 

already in consigning to the sale and expect record bidding 
participation. The catalog will fill up quickly so don't delay! 


Deadline for consignments is February 1, 2019 


We're working hard once again to make this the highest quality 
catalog possible with professional, full color images, thorough lot 
descriptions, and a wide variety of choice, rare, and interesting 
material. 


Requested minimum value per lot is $200. 
Please forward consignments and any questions/comments to: 


Kevin Vinton 
PO Box 771 
Danbury, CT 06813 
(203) 305-4710 
kevin@indeetlib.com 
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- Which of these coins was the first struck in the New 
World? 

- Which of these were the first coins struck in what 
would eventually become the United States? 

- Benjamin Franklin designed which coin? 

- Which is the first American coin to include the 
famous motto, “e pluribus unum?” 


Colonial 
Coin 
Collectors 









If you are interested in the answers to 
these questions or want to know more 
about the coins on this page or colonial 
era history, check out our website at: 


www.,colonialcoins.org 


== 


foo eS tne 


“| love what | do and | take the covenant | make 
with my clients seriously. As opposed to just doing 
transactions, | am interested in forming an ongoing 
collecting relationship with my new clients. Please 
feel invited to contact me.” 

— Chris Victor McCawley 


The McCawle ys 
CHRIS VICTOR MCCAWLEY TTA Bw’) A 
P.O. Box 6400 « Austin, TX 78762 + 512-297-2116 « cmcawley@aol.com + ebay-friscomint1793 E -A 


K OK kK OK OK OK kK OK OK OK kK kK OK 


Articles and letters published in Penny-Wise and the opinions and viewpoints expressed therein 
are those of the authors and do not necessarily reflect the views of Early American Coppers, Inc., 
the Editor or any other official of the club. Penny-Wise reserves the right to edit all submissions for 
length, clarity and accuracy. 


Copyright of all articles published in Penny-Wise shall belong to Early American Coppers, Inc. Au- 
thors sub- mitting material for publication warrant that the material submitted has not been pub- 
lished before, except where the prior publication is cited and written permission has been granted 
by the copyright holder. At the Editor’s discretion, permission may be granted to authors to re-use 
material published in Penny-Wise. Any simultaneous submission to any other numismatic publica- 
tion should likewise by noted with submission of the article, and approved by the Editor. 
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Announcing 


The Half Cent, 1793-1857: The Story of America’s Greatest Little Coin 


The Half Gent; 1793-1857 


MoE NS 
3 led? R G 3 
Ihe story Of: \merica’s 
Greatest. dattie Goin 


“William. Eckberg 


~<a 


2 >: 





to be released at EAC 2019, May 2-5 in Dayton, OH 


The story of the half cent from its antecedents and models through its first release in 
1793 to its end in 1857. 


Who made them? Why and when were they made? How many are known of each 
variety? All of these questions and more are clearly addressed. 


All obverses and reverses are illustrated in full color by 3.5” photos. 


Lots of new information about the coins’ design, engraving and manufacture that 
has been learned since the Cohen and Breen books of 35 years ago is included. 


Approximately 150 pages 8.5 x 11” format. 

Price $125.00. $95.00 to members of EAC, C4 and NBS. 

$75.00 for preorders to be picked up at EAC 2019 in Dayton, OH. 
Contact the author for pricing on orders of 10 or more. 

A deluxe edition of 10 bound in leather will be available at $400.00 

Only 500 copies will be printed, so it is sure to become a collector’s item. 
Table of Contents and sample pages may be seen at http://www.halfcentbook.com. 
Order at http://www.halfcentbook.com 
or by contacting the author at halfcent@mac.com 
or at PO Box 222338, West Palm Beach, FL 33422-2338 
Bill Eckberg EAC #3395 
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ing consignments for our upcoming 








Long Beach | January 30- February 4, 2019 
U.S. Coins Signature® Auction 
Deadline: CLOSED 


Dallas | March 13-16, 2019 
U.S. Coins Signature® Auction 
Deadline: January 28 


Central States — Chicago | April 24-30, 2019 


Platinum Night® & Signature® Auctions 
U.S. Coins Deadline: March 11 
U.S. & World Currency Deadline: March 4 
World & Ancient Coins Deadline: February 22 


Long Beach | June 5-10, 2019 
U.S. Coins Signature® Auction 
Deadline: April 22 





Hong Kong | June 26-28, 2019 
World Coins Deadline: April 29 
World Currency Deadline: May 6 


Summer FUN | July 10-15, 2019 
U.S. Coins Signature® Auction 
Deadline: May 27 


ANA - Rosemont | August 13-19, 2019 

World & Ancient Coins Deadline: June 14 

U.S. & World Currency Deadline: June 24 
U.S. Coins Deadline: July 1 


Long Beach | September 4-9, 2019 
World & Ancient Coins Deadline: July 5 
U.S. & World Currency Deadline: July 15 

U.S. Coins Deadline: July 22 


To consign to an upcoming auction, contact a 


Heritage Consignment Director today. 800-USCOINS (872-6467) 


Ext. 1000 U.S. Coins, Ext. 1001 Currency, Ext. 1005 World Coins. 








EARLY AMERICAN COPPER 


«a. Isnt just half cents and large cents 
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John Kraljevich Americana 
WWW.JKAMERICANA.COM 


PO Box 1939 jk@jkamericana.com 
Fort Mill, SC 29716 EAC 3208 since 1989 443.454.7588 


The Twin Leaf Collection of State Coinage, featuring Connecticut and Massachusetts coppers, will take its place among the 
greatest cabinets of these series. The Connecticut collection offers more than 300 different varieties, among which will be 
found great rarity, great quality and great provenances. The collection of half cents and cents of Massachusetts includes 45 
of the 51 different varieties, highlighted by the Parmelee-Mills-Jackman specimen of the 1787 Transposed Arrows cent, a 
lovely example that was used as the plate coin by both Sylvester S. Crosby in 1875 and Hillyer Ryder in 1920. 





Important 1787 Rare and Superb The Famous 1787 Transposed Arrows Cent. Outstanding 1788 Cent. Extremely Rare Stout 
“Aged Face” Cent. 1787 Cent. Ryder 7-H. Ryder 2a-F. EF-45 (PCGS). Ryder 11-F. Indian 1788 Cent. 
Ryder 1-B. EF-40 (NGC). MS-63BN (NGC). Ex Parmelee-Mills-Jackman MS-65+BN (NGC). Ryder 14-J. VF-20 (PCGS). 
Ex Ryder-Boyd-Ford-Partrick Ex John G. Mills, 1904 Plated in Crosby and Ryder Ex Frederick B. Taylor Ex Ryder-Boyd-Ford 


First Public Offering in a Century 





Extremely Rare 1785 Exceptional 1786 Superb 1786 Extremely Rare 1786 Rare and Choice 1786 


African Head. Miller 4.2-F.6. Hercules Head Rarity. Miller 5.4-N Rarity. Miller 5.7-G. Miller 5.7-H.1. 
VF Details (NGC). Miller 5.3-B.2. VF-35 (NGC). VG-10 (PCGS). AU-53 (PCGS). 
Ex Dr. Thomas Hall AU-50 (PCGS). Just Three Known Ex Henry Miller 





Landmark 1786 Miller 7-K. Dr. Hall’s 1787 Extremely Rare 1787 Dr. Hall’s 1787 Miller 33.35-Z.9. Outstanding 1788 


AU-58 (NGC). Miller 15-R. Miller 33.29-s.1. EF-40 (PCGS). Miller 12.2-E. 
The Crosby Plate. VF-35 (NGC). VF-25 (PCGS). A Great Rarity and AU-50 (PCGS). 
Ex Hall-Brand-Newman One of the Finest Known One of Six Known Likely Finest Known 


Contact Us For More Details Today 
California: 800.458.4646 e New York: 800.566.2580 e Info@StacksBowers.com 


1231 E. Dyer Road, Suite 100, Santa Ana, CA 92705 e 949.253.0916 
123 West 57th Street, New York, NY 10019 e 212.582.2580 3 
Info@StacksBowers.com e StacksBowers.com 


California e New York e New Hampshire e Hong Kong « Paris GALLERIES 
SBG PW TwinLeaf HLs 190110 America’s Oldest and Most Accomplished Rare Coin Auctioneer 





; Bie i OUR JANUARY 27, 2019 SALE WILL BE A 
MAJOR EARLY COPPER EVENT. 
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M fy The sale Added the complete Pateceon tot 1793 large cents by lang die variety formed by Jim Neiswinter and the 
AN Ms ee complete Sheldon variety collection of 1794 cents assembled by Dan Trollan. Both collections also include a selection of 
o He nh) extremely r rare Ss NOT collectible yey varieties. The Neiswinter ssi de is supplemented with an advanced collection of 
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1793 S-6 Double Struck 





93 5-1 (‘Ty eS Plain Edge “Se ee Unique Double Dor over LIBERTY 
1G A PEGS y 30 } 1793 S-1 Terminal Die State 1793 g- 5 CGS XF45 = PCGS VF Details 1793 S-8 
! rie! CAC Approved 1793 S-7 PCGS AU50 
KAAT PCGS G6 Bees GS KES) 0 lly, PEGS VF Details 





1793 S-13 CT a 1793 NC-6 
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PCGS MS64BN 
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1794 S-26 
PCGS AU55 
















Cn ke 1796 $-96 
1794 NC-9 le PCGS Genuine 
raed pS 1794 S-48 1794 NC-6 7N. 
1794 S-33 Mal ž ‘i Bem bbl F12 NGC VF30 at PaA 
eT ESF depe THE DISCOVERY COIN S 


These lots will be followed by the extensive collection of 1793-1857 large cents formed by Dr. George Wilkins and a 
selection of offerings from other consignors. A small but impressive group of mint errors from the estate of 


F R. E a eN will be of interest to error collectors. PA 
Copper Representative he dade 
“PNG Bob Greliman 407-221-1654 ee ee 


#153 #154 www.goldbergcoins.com « 800-978-2646 TOLL FREE 
ira & Larry Goldberg Coins & Collectibles, Inc. » 11400 W. Olympic Bivd., Suite 800 Los Angeles, CA 90064 
310-551-2646 PH « 310-551-2626 FX » www.goldbergcoins.com + £ goldbergcoins 


> ie Early American wants 


Specialist in 
Early American Copper 
Colonials 
Halt Cents - sarge í Cents 


Half Cents Large C fats 
1793-1857 (1793-1796) 


Large Cents Matron Head næ Coronet Head Large 
(1796-1814) Cents (1816-1839) Cents (1840-1857) 


512-297-2116 or 405-226-5072 (cell) 
cmccawley@aol.com ebay-friscomint1 793 


Visit our website at 
www.earlycents.com 


Chris Victor-McCawley 
P.O. Box 6400, Austin, TX 78762 


| Chris McCawley 
& Lucas Baldridge 
oe spa oa Member 
= PN: G Early American Coppers 
a (EAC) 


PROFESSIONAL Nee GUILD 


THE TRUE 


HARD T] MES TOKENS 


7 ity 
Robert A. Schuman, M.I) 


The definitive work on the 
True Political Hard Times 
Tokens (142 pages). 


Fully illustrated in color. 


Retail $90 
Special $65 
Postage Paid 


Hi, I'm Lucas Baldridge and have recently started 
working full time with my uncle "The Numismatic 
Godfather" aka Chris McCawley. You can like our 
Facebook page under Early Cents and stay up to date 
on our latest show schedule. You can also view our 
frequently updated new purchases on our website at 
earlycents .com. I am excited to be here learning and 
working towards our future numismatic endeavors. 








J MIN 


FRISCOMINT.COM 


Your #1 choice in the finest quality and widest 
selection of Early American Colonials, Half 
Cents, and Large Cents on Ebay. Over 2000 early 
coppers listed with both raw and top tier 3rd party 
graded coins available, new inventory added daily. 
Weekly, no reserve, $.99 cent auctions. Flexible and 
committed to building the collection YOU want, 
new or experienced numismatists alike. Contact us 
through Ebay, E-mail, or call us directly and we’ll 
help find what you’re looking for. 





FRISCOMINT1 7/93 


Lucas Baldrıdge and 
Travis Hollon, Proprietors 


C# 972-310-9497 
214-912-6644 


friscomint@ live.com 
www.ebay.com/str/friscomint 
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1793 S-6 R3 Wreath Cent, Vine & Bars Edge. Double-Struck 


Ex Carl Wurtzbach Collection 5/25/1919 (item #15 on the facing inventory list prepared by Burdette 
Johnson)-Virgil Brand 1934-Armin Brand-Brand Estate 2/7/1941-on consignment to Burdette G. John- 
son (St. Louis Stamp & Coin Co.)-unknown-1961 ANA Sale (James Kelly), 8/1961:1400-unknown-Bow- 
ers & Merena 3/1998:98-Michael Arconti, McCawley & Grellman Auctions/Superior 7/27/2003 :3-Andy 
Lustig-David McCarthy-Adam Mervis Collection, Heritage 1/10/2014:2408-Jim Neiswinter Collection. 


Images courtesy of Iran & Larry Goldberg, Auctioneers. 


